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ABSTRACT 


In comparison with other countries, the number of suicides in the Netherlands is 
very small, the rate being the lowest among all the countries of old commercial and in- 
dustrial culture. The most significant fact is that the rural suicide rate is higher than 
that for the urban population, probably accounted for by the peculiar conditions of the 
Dutch farming system under which the aged find themselves a burden, whereas in the 
city custom requires better treatment of old people. The, greater number of Dutch 
suicides are above eighty years of age. Among women the number is less than among 
men, but from 1890 to 1927 the difference steadily decreased. Except for the year 1919 
married suicides constantly exceed the unmarried and widowed. According to occupa- 
tion, the greatest number is in the category of laborers; agrarians are next, with many 
unknown and unclassified. Protestant suicides are much more numerous than Catholic, 
but the rate among Jews is highest. Melancholy is the chief assigned cause of suicide, 
insanity the second. During the economic crisis of 1923 financial difficulties were active 
factors. Since 1916, particularly during 1918-22, hanging has predominated over other 
means, drowning being second. The figures are too little differentiated to give a further 
sociological analysis of means. 


An act so “unnatural” as suicide has often been a symptom of 
moral, even of political, decline. In ancient Rome, and until the 
end of the Republic, suicide was very rare. During the Empire the 
number of suicides increased, chiefly in connection with political 
circumstances. From the plaints of the authors of these days 
(Horace, Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca, Pliny) about the weariness of 
life and the general inclination to self-destruction, one can form an 
idea of the great spread of suicide in the days of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

In contrast, during the Christian Middle Ages, when belief in. a 
life after death was strong, suicide was so rare that the inclination 
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might be thought absent were it not for the penalties of the medieva] 
codes. Among females suicide was practically unheard of. 

In the nineteenth century, however, a constant increase in the 
number of suicides throughout the whole of Europe has occurred. 
The Jesuit father, H. A. Krose, has gathered the figures for this pe- 
riod and records:* “The totality of the officially stated suicides dur- 
ing the nineteenth century amounts to more than one and a half 
million, whereof 1,300,000 are for Europe alone.”’ For many coun- 
tries the figures cover only a part of the century. Russia, where 
seventy thousand cases occurred in the last three decades, is not 
counted at all in the first seventy years. For France the figures of 
the first quarter of the century are wanting; for Belgium and Den- 
mark, the first third; for England, the first half; for Saxony, the first 
thirty years; and for almost all countries, the first twenty years. 
Thus the number of suicides in Europe is doubtless very much higher 
for this period. It should be estimated at two million. It must be 
noted, however, that the two million were not evenly distributed 
over the entire nineteenth century, as the number of suicides was 
steadily increasing, so that in the last decades alone forty thousand 
suicides yearly were counted. This would make one million in only 
twenty-five years, without reckoning the absolute number in pro- 
portion to the increase of the population. 

In these statistics the Netherlands are not prominent. Yet Krose 
observed that the Netherlands had only a few suicides in the seven- 
ties, whereas at the end of the nineteenth century they were among 
the group of states having a moderate number. On another occasion 
he states that the Netherlands can no longer be counted among the 
countries having a low suicide rate.? That the Netherlands present 
no exception from the increasing number of suicides is evident in the 
first place by the figures of the registrar’s office. These figures were 
based on the so-called ‘‘doodbriefjes” (certificates of death) delivered 
by the physicians reporting deaths in accordance with Article 5 of 
the law of June 1, 1865, in order to obtain burial permits. (Article 4 
of the law of April 10, 1869.) 

tH. A. Krose, S.J., Der Seibstmord im 19. Jahrhundert nach seiner Verteilung auf 
Staaten und Verwaltungsbezirke (Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1906), p. 110. 

2 Ibid., pp. 63 and 66. 

3 C. A. Verryn Stuart, Inleiding tot de beofening der statistick (Harlem, 1913), II, 309. 
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That it was often doubtful whether the cause of death was suicide 
or crime is proved by the statistics of suicide prepared by the offi- 
cials of justice and since 1900 published in the criminal statistics. 
These criminal statistics give evidence that the fact of suicide is 
often concealed by the registrar’s office. The rates recorded in the 
criminal statistics are generally 32 per cent higher, which can be 
explained by the fact that these statistics are the result of an official 
investigation, whereas the statistics of the registrar’s office are pre- 
pared according to the statements of private citizens. 

According to the registrar’s statistics, the number of suicides in 
1900 WaS 350; iN 1905, 395; in 1915, 387; in 1920, 495; and in 1925, 
456. The criminal statistics give the following figures: 414, 515, 505, 
579, 537-4 Although immediately after the World War the figures 
are a little higher, consideration of the whole period (1900-1925) 
proves that in comparison with the other civilized nations suicide 
is constantly decreasing. The proportional figures are: 1900, 0.799; 
1905, 0.921; 1910, 0.849; 1915, 0.722; 1920, 0.835; 1925, 0.724. 

In comparison with other European countries, the number of 
suicides in the Netherlands is very small. In the twentieth century, 
according to the criminal statistics, the rate per million was: in 
1900, 30.5; iN 1905, 92.3; in 1910, 91.6; in 1915, 72.9; in 1922, 75.8. 
These figures seem very small when compared with those of other 
European states. According to an inquiry published in 1910 the 
suicide rates per million were: in France, 228; in Denmark, 220; in 
Germany, 202; in Sweden, 151; in Belgium, 119; in Italy, 63; in 
Ireland, 39; in Spain, 20. 

Since the World War, conditions in the belligerent nations have 
become much worse. The average number of suicides per thousand 
since the war can be estimated as six times what it was before. 
In the United States the number of suicides varied according to 
economic conditions. With the rise of war industry it decreased con- 
siderably; after the Peace of Versailles it increased, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the shortage of labor.5 


4 Jaarciifers .... de Nederlande, 1916, pp. 18-19; 1921, pp. 22-23; 1925-26, pp. 
24-25. Statistick .... Nederland over 1925 (Criminelle Statistick) (The Hague, 1917), 
p. 48. 

’Weichbroot der Selbstmord (“‘Abhandlungen aus der Neurologie, Psychiatrie, Psy- 
chologie, und ihren Grenzgebieten,” Vol. XXIII [1923]). 
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Although the Netherlands do not have the lowest suicide rate, it 
can be said that they possess the lowest rate among the countries of 
old commercial and industrial culture. The cause is probably to be 
sought in the structure of the population, and the predominance of 
the farming population.® 


LOCAL DIVISION OF SUICIDE 


Dutch suicide statistics show a number of peculiarities, whose 
causes are difficult to discover, but whose existence cannot be denied. 
For most countries the principle is applicable that the percentage of 
suicides increases with the density of the population, so that the 
large towns show a relatively greater number of suicides than the 
country. The Dutch state statistics and the statistics of the large 
towns, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht prove the con- 
trary.’ 

In the years 1915-17 suicides per one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants numbered: in Berlin, 34.6; in Copenhagen, 22.9; in Chicago, 
24.2;in Stockholm, 18.3; in Paris, 10.3; in London, 7.0; in The Hague, 
7.0; in Amsterdam, 6.8; in Rotterdam, 4.7. These few figures show 
clearly that the size of the town in the Netherlands generally had 
no influence on the number of suicides. Although in the foregoing 
list the town of The Hague, which is the smallest of the three, figures 
the first, this can be explained by the occupational composition of 
the inhabitants. For The Hague is the town of functionaries and 
officers, of intellectuals, and manufacturers, among whom there is 
a higher suicide rate. 

The ratios in Holland for the period 1911-20 per 100,000 are «: 
follows: 


Towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants............. 6.7 
Towns of from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants.......... 5.8 
Towns of from 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants........... 5.1 
Communes from 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants.......... 6.6 
Communes of less than 5,000 inhabitants............. 74 

Average on the whole country.................. 6.5 


6R. Gaupp, Ueber den Selbstmord, 2 Auflage (Miinchen, 1910), p. 10. 


7 Statistick von Nederland. Statistick .... 1925, p. xxix; Statistick der bevolkung 
von Amsterdam 1921. 
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The smallest communes with less than 5,000 inhabitants show the 
highest rate of suicide. The social, or, better, the socio-psychical 
situation seems to be the best in the towns from 20,000 to 50,000 
inhabitants, because there suicide occurs the least. Why suicides 
are more numerous in the country than in the large towns is difficult 
to explain. It is generally supposed that because of the density of 
population in the big towns with their hygienic, social, and economic 
dangers the rate is always greater. In contrast, tranquility of village 
life is usually given to explain their almost universally lower rate. 

The cause of this unexpected condition is, perhaps, the fact that 
in the Netherlands, thanks to the excellent communications, the 
rural inhabitants know also the culture of the towns from their own 
view, but they can make only little use of it, owing to the long dis- 
tances. Therefore the gray despair of everyday life is felt much more 
keenly, especially by the aged, who furnish the majority of the sui- 
cides. Perhaps it is also owing to the fact that in the Netherlands 
everything is evaluated in terms of money, so that the old people in 
the country feel that they are no longer needed. In the little system 
of the Dutch farm they feel themselves absolutely superfluous, 
whereas in the big towns according to the prevailing customs and 
manners the members of the family are forced to treat their old rela- 
tives better. These are all quiet tragedies, which can be explained 
better by individual and psychological study than by administrative 
statistics. 

The significance of the density of population for the number of 
suicides is best illustrated by comparing the figures of the whole 
country with those of the four large towns (Table I). 

The proportional figures of the large towns are seen to be always 
lower than those for the whole country. It seems, therefore, that 
social conditions in the large towns of the Netherlands are better 
than in the country. 

Below we shall see that the greater number of Dutch suicides are 
aged people (above eighty years of age). The problem, therefore, is 
one of the relation between the working part of the population and 
the part that can work no longer. In the town the elders are not 
begrudged the pleasure and the honor due the aged; in the country 
they feel bitterness and despair. The population in a few large 
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towns affects the population density in the provinces, and yet the 
suicide ratio is not always proportional, as shown in Table IT. 

At the head of this list is the populous province of South Holland, 
with the large towns Rotterdam and The Hague; then follows North 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SUICIDES PER 100,000 INHABITANTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 
1921-25, INCLUSIVE 


THE NETHERLANDS 
YEAR AMSTERDAM | ROTTERDAM | THE Hacue| Utrecar 
Men Women 
0.94 0.34 0.63 0.71 0.67 0.28 
0.98 0. 36 0.58 0.64 0.55 0.55 
0.88 0.32 0.73 0.51 0.61 0.41 
0.92 0.65 0.59 0.57 0.34 
0.32 0.67 °.71 0.47 
TABLE II 


POPULATION AND NUMBER OF SUICIDES IN PROVINCES 
OF NETHERLANDS, 1925 


Province Population 
North Brabant............. 802,766 29 
Guelderland........ 781,901 40 
South Holland.... 1,800,012 98 
North Holland..... 1,330,722 90 
249,192 24 
376,661 18 
Friesland. 398,187 57 
Overysel. . 470,921 27 
Groningen. . 384,418 34 
Drenthe... .. 222,816 14 
Limburgh. . 489,139 16 


Holland (with Amsterdam), and the list is closed by the sparsely 
peopled and economically poor province of Drenthe. Remarkable is 
the very high number of suicides in the purely agrarian province of 
Friesland. I believe this must be explained by the agrarian character 
of the prevailing system of inheritance, whereby the undivided farm 
falls to the oldest son, with consequent and economic injustice to the 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Also, according to Dutch criminal statistics, which record suicide 
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figures for a long period of years according to the division of the 
Courts of Appeal, it appears that the lowest ratio is found in the 
district of the court of Hertogenbosh, and the highest ratios in the 
districts of Amsterdam and The Hague. Now Hertogenbosh is the 
capital of North Brabant, with a population density, according to 
the census of December, 1920, of 147.1 per square kilometer, whereas 
the density of population of North Holland (Amsterdam) comes to 
470.4 per square kilometer, and that of South Holland (The Hague, 
Rotterdam) to 572.3. Although it is impossible to deduce from these 
figures an accurate statistical law, one may say that the small num- 
ber of suicides in North Brabant is connected with the sparsity of 


TABLE III 
SUICIDES IN AMSTERDAM, 1890-1919 
Period Men Women Total = 
$000-04........ 122 23 145 6.76 
T896-00........ 88 28 116 4.83 
IQOO-1904...... 118 30 148 
1905-9. ......-. 207 52 259 9.27 
IQIO-14........ 138 51 189 6.43 
148 72 220 7.01 


the population of this province, with the prevailing agrarian occupa- 
tion of the people, and with the prevailing influence of the Catholic 
Church. All these social phenomena influence each other mutually. 

On the other hand, the theory of the increase of the number of 
suicides finds application also in the town of Amsterdam. For the 
period 1890-1919 we find the figures appearing in Table III. 

In the period 1905-9 the number of suicides increased remarkably, 
which can be explained, perhaps, by an economic crisis. Besides this 
we observe a permanent increase of the suicides, especially of women. 


DIVISION OF SUICIDES ACCORDING TO SEX 


The number of suicides in the Netherlands, as in other countries, 
is greater among men than women. According to von Oettingen the 
proportion between the sexes is one to three or one to four. Thus, 
for one hundred women suicides there are three or four hundred men, 
whereas for one hundred women criminals there are five hundred 
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men criminals. The women thus take a greater proportional part jn 
suicide than in crime.® 

But there are also other phenomena in this matter. The first ac. 
curate statistics of suicide, which were prepared in Sweden, showed 
the participation of women to be very high, although the number 
of suicides was low. As the number increased, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the participation of women remained the same, 
but at about the end of the century it decreased.? 

The increase of the participation of women in suicide can be stated 
very clearly in Amsterdam in the foregoing six quinquennial periods 
(1890-1919). Of the total numbers of suicides we find the following 
percentages to be women: 15.9, 24.1, 20.3, 20.1, 27.0, and 32.0. The 


TABLE IV 

Year Men Women Total 
32 8 4° 
7033.... 33 17 50 
7038... . 33 10 43 
38 14 52 
39 18 57 
45 27 72 


participation of women is therefore increasing. The same trend is 
seen in Amsterdam for 1921-27. The figures for this period were ob- 
tained from Dr. Van Zanten, director of communal statistics, and 
are as shown in Table IV. The increasing number of women suicides 
is undeniable, the figures for 1927 being especially remarkable. 

Marriage seems not to have a favorable influence on the number of 
suicides in the Netherlands, as in other European countries. During 
1916-25, according to the criminal statistics, most of the suicides, 
both men and women, were married. The percentages are as fol- 
lows: 1916, married 40.73, not married 43.88, having been married 
15-39} 1921, 39.30, 37-07, 23-04; 1925, 35.29, 46.79, 17-91. 

Except for the year 1919, the time of transition between war and 


8 A. von Oettingen, Moralstatistik, p. 7109. 
9 G. von Mayr, Statistick und Gesellschaft, II, 307. 
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peace, and of consequent political, moral, and economic crises, when 
the number of married and unmarried suicides were equal, married 
suicides constantly exceed those of the other two categories and show 
a tendency to increase. About the same proportions exist for men 
and women, although the difference between married and unmarried 
is not so great among women as among men. 

In using these figures it must be observed that the number of 
male suicides (46.79 in 1925) is slightly in excess of the average pro- 
portion of married men in the total male population in ten years 
according to the 1920 census (46.53), whereas for married female 
suicides the number remains considerably below the average (42.53 
and 45.43). This shows relatively fewer suicides among married 
women than among married men. 

The rigorous individualism of Dutch people is often mentioned. 
This seems to come frequently to the foreground in Dutch marriages. 
The marriage is often ended by the suicide of one of the couple, 
usually the man. 

In contrast with the Dutch statistics as a whole, the situation in 
foreign countries is approximated by the statistics of the commune 
of Amsterdam for the period 1905-14. According to the census of 
1909 and calculated per 100,000 inhabitants, widowers and widows 
composed the majority of the suicides (52.26 men and 7.14 women); 
the divorced ranked second (24.04 and 5.03); married suicides were 
much fewer (15.93 and 4.48); and the unmarried suicides above 
fourteen years numbered only 14.99 for men and 3.88 for women. 

Widowers and widows thus compose the principal element. The 
same is also true for the general mortality figure. But whereas, in 
the period 1908-11, of the totality of deceased 19.8 per cent were 
unmarried, 47.7 per cent married, 31.5 per cent having been married, 
and 1.0 per cent divorced, the figures for suicides in 1905-14 were 
34-7, 50.7, 13.6, and 1.0, showing that in Amsterdam most of those 
who committed suicide were not married. 

All these observations bear upon the time before the World War. 
For the later period we have no special statistical researches, and the 
International Institute of Statistics has not yet published any sig- 
nificant findings. 
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DIVISION OF SUICIDE ACCORDING TO AGE 

Statistics show that in the Netherlands the number of suicides 
increases with age. Likewise the Prussian and Italian statistics give 
higher figures for the age group thirty to thirty-five years than for 
the group twenty-five to thirty, both for men and women. In gen. 
eral (and this is proved especially by the researches of Krose for the 
last third of the nineteenth century), the period from fifty to sixty 
is very critical, although there are differences in different countries, 
the different structures of the populations according to age having 
an influence. 

In the Netherlands, according to the statistics of the registrar’s 
office, the number of suicides eighty years of age and older is pre- 


TABLE V 

Year 14-19 Years | 20-49 Years | 50-64 Years | 65-79 Years | 80 and Over Total 
I 22 16 48 
3 23 8 7 2 43 
20 12 6 2 40 
I 27 13 9 50 
I 17 17 8 43 
arr 2 29 16 8 2 57 
I 39 2 8 | 2 72 


ponderant, this group comprising 337 of the total of 456 suicides in 
1925; so that we can say that suicide in the Netherlands is a phe- 
nomenon of old age. 

Dutch criminal statistics are not classified for the period above 
sixty years of age, so that the figures for eighty years and older do 
not appear. According to these statistics suicide is highest, both 
for men and women, in the age group thirty to fifty years (30.75 per 
cent of the men, and 35.58 per cent of the women). But these figures 
are relative to the percentage of the population included in this age 
group according to the census of 1920. For men the percentages are 
almost equal (30.75 per cent and 30.48 per cent), but for women con- 
siderably higher (35.58 per cent and 31.17 per cent). In other words, 
the participation of male suicides in the age group showing the high- 
est figure is below the totality of men in this group, and thus in 
proportion small, whereas the participation of women is considerably 
above the level, and thus proportionally very great. 
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Suicides of children under thirteen years (since 1921 from eight to 
fourteen years) are in the Netherlands not an unknown, but happily 
a rare, phenomenon. In 1901-5 there were eleven boys and one girl; 
in 1916-20, fourteen boys, no girls; in 1921-25, ten cases in all. 

For Amsterdam we find the number of suicides according to age 
as given in Table V. 


DIVISION OF SUICIDE ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 


The inclination to self-destruction is related to the practice of 
certain professions. But statistical researches on the relations be- 
tween suicide and occupation are, unfortunately, little developed, 
so that it is impossible to formulate in this matter statistical laws. 
Rost, the German-Catholic inquirer, writes on this matter about 
principally German material :*° 

The lowest number of suicides is found among the agrarians, the churchmen, 
the educators, the instructors, nurses, and sanitary service employees. Suicide 
occurs more among commerce, traffic, business and industry, also among the 
purely intellectual professions. Excess of culture and a certain deficit of it are 
the extremes, between which suicide is divided among the professions. 

Also such an ingenious and prudent observer as Adolf Wagner 
wrote about half a century ago: 

The agrarian population shows, among the large classes of professions, the 
lowest number of suicides, and is far removed from the business class, although 
this distance varies in different countries. The liberal professions and the higher 
cultured classes show a figure for suicide which is a little above the average for 
the whole people. In trade and industry the figures are below the general aver- 


age. 

On almost all these points circumstances in the Netherlands are 
reversed. Criminal statistics are very well developed in this field and 
give for the year 1925: agrarians, 13.41 per cent; business men, 10.05 
per cent; clerks, 2.01 per cent; laborers, 23.21 per cent; domestics, 
3-13 per cent; functionaries and liberal professions, 7.59 per cent; 
without occupation, 39.73 per cent. 

The greatest number is thus of persons without occupation or 
whose occupation is unknown. It is a regrettable practice to make 
this category so large, since it should be possible to determine ap- 


” H. Rost, Beitrdge sur Moralstatistik (Paderborn, 1913), p. 118. 


™ A. Wagner, Gesetzmdssigkeit in den scheinbar willkiirlichen menschlichen Hand- 
lungen (Hamburg, 1864), II, 208 and 213. 
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proximately the occupation by the clothing, underwear, etc. Beside 
this category of persons without occupation, we find the highest 
figure for laborers. Their position in the Netherlands is not so secure 
as, for instance, in neighboring Germany. The economic crisis, 
which burst forth in the Netherlands at the end of the World War 
and in the few years following, especially during the great German 
inflation in 1922 and 1923, has left its clear traces in the suicide 
statistics of laborers. 


DIVISION OF SUICIDES ACCORDING TO RELIGION 


It has been known a long time that religious affiliation is closely 
related to suicide. Alexander von Oettingen is of the opinion that the 
number of suicides is relatively higher in a country where a religious 
denomination is dominant than where it is only tolerated,” and he 
thought to prove this principle by the suicide statistics in Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Austria. In these three countries the relative number 
of suicides was greater among Protestants than among Catholics, 
but the proportion is most unfavorable for the Protestants in Prus- 
sia, a little better in Bavaria, and the best in Austria. He points out 
also that in Transylvania the relative number of suicides among 
Catholics is greater than among Protestants. When he refers, in 
this connection, to a Bavarian statement of the year 1872 according 
to which Catholics in Protestant surroundings have a higher suicide 
rate, he contradicts his own thesis. For in that case the Catholics 
formed a religious minority which, as a fervent community, would 
strongly deter them from suicide. 

On this point I should like to cite the following conclusion of a 
Catholic author: 

It is clear that not the fact of belonging to the one or the other confession as 
such, on the basis of the certificate of baptism, increases or decreases the inclina- 
tion to suicide. Here it is not the question, as Adolf Wagner says, of the dog- 
matic differences of the different religions, but of the grade, in which each 
religion yet actually effectively is an earnest matter of faith for the great mass of 
its followers. This is why Protestant countries like Sweden, Norway, and Eng- 
land show a relatively low number of suicides. The people of England are reli- 
gious, the civilized as well as the uncivilized. The Protestant principle of liberty 

A. von Oettingen, op. cit., p. 617. 

13H. Rost, op. cit., p. 130. 
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has in the course of its development led to toleration and in consequence has 
made religion a real matter of the heart. In no other country has worldly litera- 
ture such a high and religious spirit as in England. Christian and non-Christian, 
everyone respects the institutions and convictions, which are sacred to millions 
of his fellow-citizens. Therefore the inclination to suicide is small here, com- 
pared with other countries very small. 


Concerning Germany and Switzerland it seems to be stated that 
the Catholic part of the population has a relatively lower number of 
suicides than the Protestant group. In general in Germany there is 
an excess of Protestant suicides over Catholic. But this excess 
shows, in the period 1849-1905, a tendency to decrease, which 
indicates an equilibration of predispositions for suicide by the mem- 
bers of the two confessions, or, what is the same, a decrease of reli- 
gious sense in the Catholic part of the population, which lacks in the 
latter part of the period the excitement of the kulturkampf. 

In the Netherlands suicide of Catholics is not so frequent as of 
Protestants, in proportion to the number of Catholics in the whole 
population. Israelites, and persons who belong to no congregation 
whatever, have higher suicide rates than the normal. According to 
the statements of the registrar’s office in the years 1900-1910 there 
were, per 100,000 Protestants, 17.07 suicides; per 100,000 Catholics, 
7.04; per 100,000 Israelites, 28.30. These three confessions are thus 
in a proportion to each other of 100:45:166. The Catholics were 
below the average, the Israelites far above. In the years 1907-08 
the proportion was 100: 47: 140; in the years 1905-06, 100: 48.5: 148." 

The same proportion we find for the town of Amsterdam. In the 
years 1905-14 there were, per 100,000 inhabitants, 8.19 suicides of 
Protestants, 5.14 of Catholics, 9.96 of Israelites, 4.18 of those with- 
out religion. Of the total number of suicides 21.7 per cent were 
Protestant, 15.9 per cent Catholics, 37.3 per cent Israelites, and 25 
per cent without religion. 

The differences between the different religions are thus very great. 
Among Protestants the number of suicides is much greater than 
among Catholics, but among Israelites it is the highest. This last 
fact, which is parallel with the phenomena in other countries, is 
remarkable for many reasons. In former times suicide of Jews was 


™“C. A. Verryn Stuart, op. cit., V, 331. 
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very rare. Niewenhuygen says that the number of suicides by Jews 
was always very small. The present high rate can be explained by 
their intensive participation in the commercial world and the diff. 
cult circumstances therein. Commercial adversity leads to suicide 
especially by Israelite women, as, in general, the participation of 
women in suicide is very high in this community. Catholic women 
seem to be armed best against suicide, probably in consequence of 
the tranquil character of the Catholic communes amidst the domi- 
nant Protestant population, and of the consolations of the Catholic 
Church, which have a special influence on the female mind. 


MOTIVES OF SUICIDE 
The motives of suicide are very circumstantially treated in Dutch 
criminal statistics. Table VI shows the causes assigned in the years 
1923-25. 


TABLE VI 

1923 1924 1925 
Madness, disorder of mind. . 64 69 60 

Financial difficulties, shortage of labor, ad- 
versity in 19 fe) 16 
Dipsomania........ 13 II 6 
7 I 3 
3 20 6 
17 20 15 


As in the professional statistics of suicide, so for motives the num- 
ber of “unknown” is very great. But in most instances the causes, if 
not known, can easily be deduced from the circumstances. 

Most of the suicides in the Netherlands are motivated by melan- 
choly, insanity coming second. Suicide out of love seems not to be 
active; suicide caused by dipsomania occurs decreasingly, which 
indicates the mental sanity of the Dutch population. Financial dif- 
ficulties were active factors during the economic crisis—caused by 
the German inflation of the year 1923, the fear of persecution in 
1924, because then the criminal consequences of the financial diffi- 
culties of 1923 became important. The whole gives a figure corre- 
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sponding with the results of the researches of Adolf Wagner.’ The 
relatively “noble” motives are relatively weak as opposed to the 
lower motives. 

TECHNIQUE OF SUICIDE 

The technique of suicide, the manner in which death takes place, 
is of sociological significance as giving a very interesting view of the 
psyche of the individual, of his energy to commit suicide. It is obvi- 
ous that the different manners of killing one’s self are divided very 
differently among the different groups of suicides. 

From Prussian statistics one obtains the impression that the dif- 
ferent manners of killing one’s self remain the same from year to 
year.” 

When we follow the different manners of suicide over a long peri- 
od, it is clear that among both men and women death by hanging 
is steadily increasing. Among one hundred cases of voluntary death 
by the rope there were found :” 


Period Men Women 
1835-39 31.5 25.0 
1840-44 34.5 37.2 
1848-52 37.6 27.2 
1853-57 31.0 27-3 
1858-65 42.1 28.5 


When we count the two sexes together, the increase is so constant 
that in each of the periods it is more than 2 per cent (2.3-2.7). 

Adolf Wagner, by citing the example of Saxony, tries to prove that 
the suicide with the most miserable motive takes ordinarily the most 
usual way (the rope), whereas the nobler motives (unhappy love, 
loss of fortune, etc.) lead mostly to more noble ways (poison, shoot- 
ing weapons).® 

But such hypotheses are too little supported by statistics, as ap- 
pears from the fact that in the twentieth century death by hanging 
has decreased, and that suicide by poison, especially among women, 
has increased. 

*s Adolf Wagner, Gesetzmdssigkeit in den scheinbar willkiirlichen menschlichen Hand- 
lungen (Hamburg, 1869), II, 153. 

%* G. von Mayr, Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, 11, 371. 

" Ibid., p. 705. 8 Adolf Wagner, op. cit., p. 259, Table H. 
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A. von Oettingen has already pointed out that no only every 
town and every country has its specified number of suicides, but also 
its number for hangings and drownings, which remain periodically 
the same. Berlin, Frankfort, London, Paris, and Geneva have com- 
pletely different numbers for drowned, hanged, and shot; for ip- 
stance: those shot in Frankfort formed 22 per cent (then there was 
a gambling hell in the neighborhood), but in London only 4.4 per 
cent. Those hanged: Geneva, 15.16 per cent, but Berlin 43.6 per 
cent. It is known that the little piece of the Seine at Paris has re- 
ceived more victims of desperation than the whole river in its farther 
course; poisoning also is very frequent in Paris (18.8 per cent), 
whereas hanging occurs very rarely (10 per cent), less than any- 
where in the world. 

In the Netherlands since 1916 suicide by hanging has predomi- 
nated, also among youths under thirteen to fourteen years. Drown- 
ing comes second. In the years of economic crisis (1918-22) these 
methods of suicide, especially hanging, have spread widely. 

Shooting weapons come only third, cutting weapons fourth, poi- 
soning fifth, suffocation by coal or by gas sixth. In the years of 
crisis (1918-22), especially in 1919, self-murderers often threw them- 
selves on the railway. Of little significance were the devices of throw- 
ing one’s self from a height, setting fire to one’s self, death by elec- 
tricity, etc. From these figures we can only conclude that during 
the years of economic crisis persons in adversity chose mostly hang- 
ing as the means of suicide, and not so often shooting. For more de- 
tails, we can give the figures in Table VII.” 

A further sociological analysis of these figures seems to be impossi- 
ble, because they are too little differentiated. Steckel speaks about 
a symbolism of the manners of suicide, where he writes: 

The choice of the manner of suicide reveals important circumstances. Women 
who are fallen or who fight with seduction throw themselves out of the window. 
One who carries about secret and criminal ideas of poisoning will poison him- 
self. Those who desire the fire of love will set fire to themselves. Those who 


fancy that they are surrounded by poisonous thoughts will open the tap. This 
is the symbolical language of the suicide. 


19 Statistik van Nederland. Criminale Statistik over 1925. 


2 Steckel, Die Geschlechtskalte der Frauen 1921; Wulffen, Das Weib als Sexualver- 
brecherin, p. 254. 
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In our opinion it is mere phantasy to draw from the techniques of 
suicide such sweeping conclusions as to the psychical state of the 


TABLE VII 
Cause 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | tor9 | 1920 | r92r | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1025 
Drowning 151 | 137 | 182 | 181 | 187 | 141 | 171 | 176 | 173 | 153 
AR 210 | 217 | 286 | 261 | 262 | 255 | 267 | 231 | 254 | 250 
Shooting weapon...... 33 | 41] 46] 60] 39] 39| 24] 33] 38] 23 
Cutting weapon...... 16 24] 26] 264 
zz] 16] 12] 2331 20] 90] 231 261 
14} 20] 12 241 33 26] 25 13] 25] 44 


Throwing from height. I 7 7 7 9 8 4] 10 6 4 
Throwing on railway..} 10 I 9} 20] 13] 12] 10 9| 17] 13 
Setting fire to them- 


I I 2 3 I 2 I 2 


individual. Nevertheless, these observations of the renowned neu- 
rologist seem to be worthy of further statistical research. 
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PROSPERITY, DEPRESSION, AND THE 
SUICIDE RATE 
WALTER C. HURLBURT 
Rutgers University 
ABSTRACT 

Since the cyclical fluctuations of the suicide rate arise from a multiplicity of causes, 
it is useless to attempt to establish a causal relationship between business activity and 
suicide by reasoning a priori. Empirical tests, however, indicate that the suicide rate 
tends to fluctuate roughly (in an inverse manner) with the rate of business activity, 
Changes in the suicide rate are contrasted with changes in business activity by the use 
of a number of indexes, but all yield substantially similar results. 

On purely a priori grounds, cyclical fluctuations in business ac- 
tivity would appear to have an important bearing on cyclical fluctua- 
tions in the suicide rate. During periods of economic depression 
business failures are numerous, unemployment becomes acute, in- 
comes are reduced, and a feeling of economic insecurity prevails 
throughout the community. These grave economic maladjustments 
undoubtedly give rise to abnormal mental stresses and strains which, 
in turn, may be expected to react in a positive fashion upon the 
suicide-rate curve. During periods of prosperity, on the other hand, 
the number of business failures tends to decline, wages and profits 
rise to relatively high levels, unemployment decreases, and the 
sense of economic insecurity becomes far less intense than formerly. 
Under these circumstances the number of suicides occurring as a 
direct result of economic maladjustments should diminish. The 
suicide-rate curve should also decline, provided the economic factor 
has considerable weight in the determination of the suicide rate. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the non-economic factors 
influencing the suicide-rate curve may outweigh the economic factor. 
For this reason, a priori conclusions concerning the relationship be- 
tween prosperity, depression, and the suicide rate should be sub- 
jected to empirical tests. Chart I, contrasting the rise and fall of 
business activity with the rise and fall of the suicide rate over a 
twenty-four-year period, is an attempt to suggest the existence of an 
empirical basis for the belief that fluctuations in the suicide rate are 
influenced by fluctuations in business activity. 
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Chart I indicates that notable declines in business activity have 
been closely followed by substantial increases in the suicide rate. 
Conversely, periods of business prosperity have been accompanied 
by decreases in the suicide rate. However, one exception should be 
noted. The inverted suicide-rate curve rises rapidly between 1917 
and 1919, yet the curve of business activity falls slightly in 1917 
and remains almost stable during 1918 and 1919. It should be noted, 


CHART I* 
Suicide curve is inverted 
easiness 1902= 100 
Suicides 
140 7 60 
130 7° 
120 80 
ai 
3 100 8 
3 4 \ 
80 Li 1 120 
1 
7° 130 
v 
60 140 


100,000 population in cities having 100,000 population or more in 1900. 
however, that 1917, 1918, and 1919 were years of war-prosperity—a 
fact which is indicated by the relatively high position of the curve 
of business activity. On the whole, Chart I suggests a degree of 
causal relationship between business activity and suicide, for the 
respective curves decline simultaneously during 1902-3, 1907-8, 
1913-14, 1920-21, and advance simultaneously during 1905-6, 1909- 
10, 1915-16, and 1922. 
Conclusions arising from an examination of Chart I constitute a 
working hypothesis only. The suicide-rate curve is based upon sta- 
tistics of the suicide rate in urban cities (cities of over 100,000 popu- 
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lation in 1902) and must be accepted with caution. In addition, the 
use of a single measure of business activity is open to criticism, for 
individual measurements of business activity do not invariably re. 
veal the same story. 


TABLE I 
Business Activity* Suicmest 
YEAR 
Index If Index IT§ Census Metropolitan|| | Metropolitan$ 
—4 ‘‘Normal”’ + 6 + 8 + 7 
+ 3 +4 + + 11 + 9 
+ 1 + 8 + 8 + 11 + 13 
—I2 + 16 + 20 + 14 
ee +4 + 1 —- 8 — 6 — 8 
Ee ae eee + 6 + 3 — 3 — 3 — 3 
Oe eae — 2 — § + I + 3 + 2 
+ 5 + 5 — 3 — 3 — 2 
— 9 —10 + 8 + + 5 
+9 +10 — 16 — 12 - 17 
+10 +13 — — 3 — 6 
+ 6 +11 — 16 — 15 — 10 
+ 2 + 1 6 2 7 
— 3 — 3 — 13 — 10 — 18 
—17 —20 + 26 + 22 + 24 
— 6 — 8 — § + 3 — 6 


we The percentage increase or decrease in business activity, measured each year from a theoretical “nor- 
mal”’ state. 


t The percentage increase or decrease in the suicide rate, measured each year from the preceding year. 
Leaders indicate that no change occurred. 


¢ The American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s index is employed. 
§ The Babson index is employed. This index does not date beyond 1905. 
|| Original Registration States Area. 

§ Expanding Death Registration Area. 


Fortunately, means for further statistical measurement is at hand. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has collected statistics 
of the suicide rate in two areas. The first area is known as the Origi- 
nal Registration States Area; the second as the Expanding Death 
Registration Area. In Table I the Metropolitan Company’s statis- 
tics of suicide (in addition to census statistics) are employed to indi- 
cate percentage increases or decreases in the suicide rate as measured 
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each year from the preceding year. Yearly changes in the suicide 
rate (as measured from the preceding year) are then contrasted with 
average changes in business activity as measured each year from a 
theoretical “normal” state. Two barometers of business activity 
are employed. 

The tentative conclusions drawn from Chart I are reinforced by 
an examination of Table I. The contents may be summarized as 
follows: (1) With the exception of 1920, years in which business 
activity receded from a point above “normal” to a point below 
“normal” were years in which the suicide rate increased. (2) With 
the exception of 1905 and 1925, years in which business activity 
advanced from a point below “normal” to a point above “normal” 
were years in which the suicide rate decreased. (3) With the excep- 
tion of 1905, 1907, 1913, and 1925, years in which business activity 
stood above “normal” were characterized by a declining suicide 
rate. (4) With the exception of 1920 and 1922, years in which busi- 
ness activity stood below “normal” were characterized by an ad- 
vance in the suicide rate. 

The years 1907 and 1920 deserve special consideration. The sui- 
cide rate increased sharply in 1907, yet the two barometers of busi- 
ness activity fail to register business activity as being below “nor- 
mal.” Here is revealed the danger arising from the use of a yearly, 
rather than a monthly, average of business activity. The first eight 
months of 1907 were characterized by intense business activity, 
culminating, however, in a disastrous financial panic in October. 
Thousands of business men were ruined during the last four months 
of 1907—a fact which an average of business conditions for the year 
fails to reveal." 

The year 1920 was characterized by a decrease in business activ- 
ity and a decrease in the suicide rate. However, the last six months 
of 1920 marked the end of a five-year period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, and throughout this period the suicide rate had been de- 
clining rapidly. In addition, the enormous profits which were ac- 


* There is a possibility that 1929 may prove to be a repetition of 1907. During the 
first seven months of 1929, business activity, according to the Annalist’s index, stood 
above “normal.”’ But the Wall Street débécle soon ensued, and, according to the medi- 
cal examiner, the suicide rate in New York City increased nearly 33 per cent for De- 
cember (1929). Since then the rate has climbed higher and higher. 
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cumulated in the United States during the war undoubtedly easeq 
the economic depression of the latter months of 1920. But by the 
summer of 1921 war profits were largely erased, and with the con. 
tinued decline of the price level business failures became numerous 
and the suicide rate advanced. 


TABLE II 
SUICIDES 
Yuan 
Census Metropolitant Metropolitant 
as 100 100 100 
ee PD + 8 + 9 + 9 
D + 6 + 8 + 7 
+ I + 11 + 9 
1906 Pp — 8 — 6 
PD + 8 + 11 + 13 
Re eee D + 16 + 20 + 14 
— 8 6 — 8 
D — 3 — 3 3 
D + 1 + 3 + 2 
P — 3 — 3 — 2 
1914 D + 8 + 5 + 5 
1916 P — 16 — 12 - 17 
— 16 — 15 — 10 
PD — 13 — 19 — 20 
D + 26 + 22 + 24 
ae P — § + 3 — 6 
... DP + 5 


* The symbol “P” stands for prosperity, ““D” for depression, and ‘‘P D” indicates that prosperity and 
depression alternated during the year. 


t Original Registration States Area. 
¢ Expanding Registration States Area. 


The measurement of business activity by means of devices which 
introduce the concept of “normality” is open to a degree of criticism 
and, in addition, the use of yearly averages as quantitative measures 
of prosperity and depression may conceivably lead to confusion and 
error. It is, therefore, desirable to contrast yearly percentage in- 
creases or decreases in the suicide rate with an authoritative non- 
statistical conspectus of changes in business activity. The conspec- 
tus of business conditions used in Table II is based upon material 
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compiled from the Business Annals of the Bureau of Economic 
Research. The statistics of suicide are those employed in Table I. 

For all years except 1910, 1915, and 1922 the use of the business 
conspectus in Table II yields results essentially similar to those ob- 
tained through the use of the indexes of business activity employed 
in Table I. Excluding 1902, the conspectus indicates eleven full 
years of prosperity and six full years of depression. In eight of the 
eleven years of prosperity the suicide rate declined, and in five of 
the six years of depression the rate advanced. With the exception 
of 1905, increases or decreases in the suicide rate in other full years 
of prosperity or depression were not significant. 

Only three of the seven years in which prosperity and depression 
alternated are marked by significant changes in the suicide rate. 
In 1903 the rate rose 9 per cent, but economic depression was un- 
usually severe during six months of this year. As previously stated, 
a sharp increase in the suicide rate accompanied the financial panic 
of 1907, while a decline in suicides accompanied the termination of 
a five-year period of prosperity in 1920. In 1921, however, the sui- 
cide rate increased nearly 25 per cent. 

The economic factor is but one of many diverse elements entering 
into the determination of the suicide rate, and it is doubtless im- 
possible to segregate this factor in order to determine its relative 
importance. However, by means of contrasting the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of business activity with the cyclical fluctuations of the suicide 
rate we obtain results which indicate a certain degree of causal rela- 
tionship between prosperity, depression, and the suicide rate: (1) 
Between 1902 and 1925 the suicide rate revealed a tendency to 
decline in years of prosperity and to advance in years of depression. 
(2) The suicide rate registered its greatest increases in years of acute 
economic distress, namely, 1907, 1908, and 1921. (3) The suicide 
rate registered its greatest decreases during the period of abnormal 
prosperity between 1916 and 1920. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF SUGGESTION ON THE DISCRIMINATION 
AND THE VALUATION OF PEOPLE 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN ann J. W. BOLDYREFF 
Harvard University" 


ABSTRACT 


This article summarizes an experimental study of the influence of two kinds of sug- 
gestions—a false dogmatic and a “persuasive” —on the discrimination and the valua- 
tion of people. In all, 1,484 persons were experimented upon, taken individually and in 
groups of various size. Contrary to the signalization of the reality of the sound-stimuli, 
about 96 per cent of all subjects followed the false dogmatic suggestion; only about 4 
per cent of the subjects were able to hold their sense of discrimination against the im- 
pact of the false dogmatic suggestion. The “persuasive” suggestion explicitly solicited 
the critical judgment of the subjects; 58.9 per cent followed it, 20.8 per cent “suspended 
their judgment,” and 15.9 per cent disagreed with it. The following relationship be- 
tween the success of the suggestions and the size of the group was observed: the group 
of about twenty-four persons happened to have the highest percentage of agreement 
with the second suggestion, the percentage of acceptance of the first suggestion tended 
to decrease with the increase in the size of the group, while that of acceptance of the 
second suggestion tended to increase with the increase in the size of the group. The 
popular opinion, that the larger the group the more suggestive it is, appears to be con- 
siderably contradicted by these data. The study further discloses a conspicuous and 
curious tendency toward a “logical rationalization of blunders” in the way of building 
a “tower of reasons”’ for the justification of an error made. Several other details are 
touched upon in the course of the paper. 


I. DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT AND ITS TECHNIQUE 


This study is in essence an investigation of the influence of two 
kinds of suggestions on the discrimination and the valuation of 
people. The subjects were largely high-school and college (graduate 
and undergraduate) students, male and female; the experiments 
were performed upon 1,484 persons—on 32 individuals, separately 
taken, and on 21 groups, ranging from 4 to 299 to a group (see Table 
I). The procedure of the experiment may be outlined thus: 


1. A short questionnaire was distributed to the subjects (or the subject): 
Questionnaire 
Please fill in your answers in the blank spaces. 
Be brief. 
1. Have you heard the first record before? 
2. Have you heard the second record before? 


t Authors gratefully acknowledge a financial aid received for this study from the 
Harvard Committee for Economic Research. 
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3. Which of these records do you like better? 


a) first record? Why? 
b) second record? Why? 
c) nopreference? Why? 


4. What meaning (sorrow, joy, religious devotion, call to arms, and so on) has each 
of the records for you? 
a) first record? 
b) second record? 


2. The following statement was read next: 


We are making a study of the problem: to what extent the opinions and evalua- 
tions of the experts in literature, music, painting, and other forms of art coincide 
with the opinions and evaluations of the public, generally, and various social classes 
particularly. For this time we are taking two variations of the same musical theme 
by two prominent composers. Practically all musical critics declare that the varia- 
tion which we shall play on the first (the second) record is much more beautiful 
than the variation which we shall play on the second (the first) record. Now we 
want to find out whether this opinion of the experts in musical criticism is 
shared by this as well as by several other groups. Correspondingly, we shall ask 
you to listen carefully to the first and to the second record and then to write your 
opinion on the short questionnaire which is given you. Now, the first variation 
which is declared by the critics to be musically finer, superior, and more beautiful 
than the second variation, will be played first. Please, listen attentively to both 
records and without any bias give your opinion, honestly as you really feel. 


In order to eliminate the influence of the order of playing with some indi- 
viduals and groups the second record was declared to be superior to the first 
record and the wording was then accordingly altered to fit the recommenda- 
tion. 

3. The first record—Brahms, Op. 68, Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Part VI, 
Victrola No. 6660-B, Victor Company, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra— 
was taken out of an album, put on a phonograph (Sonora portable) and 
played (at the rate of seventy-eight revolutions per minute, a Victor brass, 
medium-tone needle being used). 

4. After the record was played it was immediately taken off the phonograph 
and put away from the direct vicinity of the album and the phonograph. 

5. Acopy of the Musical World was shown to the audience and it was told: 

When the variation that you shall hear played on the second record came out, 
the variation that you heard played on the first record was already recognized to be 
a masterpiece. Since both variations were on the same musical theme, the critics 
naturally compared them. I shall read to you a quotation from the Musical World, 
one of the outstanding musical periodicals, referring to the second variation. 


When the second record was declared to be superior to the first record the 
wording of the statement above was altered to fit the recommendation. 
6. The volume was opened now and the following abstract read: 
Concerning the music of the new variation, we will, and may, express our opinion 
very briefly; it struck us throughout as an exaggerated imitation of a well known 
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masterpiece, totally deficient in self-subsistence and beauty. From first to last we 
missed originality of invention and plastic power, nay, even natural sense for what ig 
lovely; on the other hand, the variation exhibits an astonishing familiarity, or rather 
complete identification with all Master’s modes of expression and means of effect, 
Even when there were no direct reminiscences, we always heard Master’s voice. 
Such palpable imitation of a master has invariably a disagreeable effect: in the 
present case, that effect is actually painful. 


The book was shut and left where it was before. ‘ 

7. The second record—Brahms, Op. 68, Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Part VI, 
etc., i.e., in all respects identical to the first record—was taken out of the album, 
put on the phonograph, and played (at the same speed, using the same 
needle). 

8. The audience was told to fill in the questionnaire and hand in the answers 
(in case of large groups the subjects were asked to pass the answers to the 
aisle where they were collected by the operator and his assistants). 

The procedure of the experiment was kept as nearly constant as 
the circumstances would permit; same operator conducted the ex- 
periments (except with the groups Nos. 1-3), same phonograph was 
used (except with the groups: No. 4, Silvertone phonograph, and 
Nos. 21 and 22, Gramophone phonograph), same kind of needle was 
always used, and same speed employed (except with the group No. 
21). The wording of all the statements made during the experiment 
was absolutely constant, the slight alterations to fit the recommen- 
dation when the record played second in order was declared “‘supe- 
rior” to the record played first were standardized for all experiments 
where the second record was so recommended. Since the external 
disturbances if strong tend to introduce factors foreign to the studied 
phenomena, all the groups thus affected were excluded from the 
quantitative analysis of the experimental data—in groups Nos. 9 
and 12 the subjects had some previous information as to the real 
purpose of the experiment; in groups Nos. 13 and 19 the teachers in 
charge of the rooms where the experiments were conducted, not 
being aware of the exact nature of the experiment, but trying to be 
of help, gave lengthy “explanatory” speeches; in the No. 21 group 
several disturbing factors were in evidence, the main being some per- 
son constantly trying to get into the room where the experiment was 
in progress, knocking on the doors, etc. The only variations pur- 
posely introduced were: the alternation in recommendation of the 
first or of the second record, described above, and experimenting on 
groups of varied size. 
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This description shows that the experiment contained two differ- 
ent suggestions: one, that the records were different, while in fact 
they were identical; the other, that one of the records was, in the 
experts’ opinion, superior to the other. The first suggestion was 
given to the audience as a mere matter of fact and no room was left 
for any doubt that they might be identical and no effort was made 
to stimulate the critical judgment of the audience as to their differ- 
ence or identity. It was a purely dogmatic suggestion contradictory 
to the reality. Its task was to find out to what extent a false dog- 
matic suggestion could dim the sense of the discrimination, through 
the organ of hearing, of the audiences and to carry with it their 
judgment contrary to the evidences of the reality. The audience, 
in making its judgment, was thus put between two opposite forces: 
the force of a dogmatic statement that the records were different; 
and that of the real identity of the records which had to be sensed 
by their organ of hearing. The manner of response to this sugges- 
tion depended largely upon the ability to discriminate between the 
similarity or dissimilarity of the sound-stimuli, assuming that a dis- 
position to follow the dogmatic assertion and the familiarity with 
this piece of music were constant. 

The second suggestion was quite different in its nature. It solic- 
ited a critical attitude of the audience: ‘Please, listen attentively 
to both records and without any bias give your opinion, honestly 
as you really feel.” It explicitly left room for a display of an inde- 
pendent choice to the subjects; it made it even necessary. The only 
weight with which it tried to influence their choice, and judgment, 
was “the opinion of the experts” thrown into play. In this sense it 
was “critico-persuasive’’ and non-dogmatic. The manner of response 
to it largely depended upon “the dispositional judgment,” habits, 
and traditions accepted by the person. Persons who are habitually 
disposed to accept the experts’ opinion would follow the recommen- 
dation; similarly those who are antagonistically disposed to expert 
opinion in their normal life would likely prefer “the inferior’’ record. 
In other words, the previously existing and established habits and 
dispositions of the subject would probably condition his mode of 
response to the second suggestion. 

In presentation of the experimental data the emphasis was placed 
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on clearness and simplicity. In addition, few special aspects of the 
problem of suggestion were given a special consideration. 


TABLE I 
INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND THE 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


(Without differentiation as to the order of recommendation; unreliable data excluded 
in calculating percentages) 


DESIGNATION OF THE GROUP 
No No é No. No. No. 
7 53.8] 2 15.41 4 | 30.81 o ° 13 
scare 4 | 50.0] 1 12.5} 2 | 25.0} | 12.5 8 
6 |100.0] o ° ° ° ° ° 6 
4. Battle Cresk......... 10 | 76.9] 2 | 15.4] 1 7.71 0 ° 13 
6. A family.............| 3 | 60.0} | 20.0] | 20.0] ° 5 
7. Miscellaneous*....... 16 | 50.0] 7 | 21.9] 9 | 28.1] o ° 32 
| F 25.9] 4 14.8) o ° 27 
to. Junior college........ 6 | 46.1) 3 | 23.1] 4 | 30.8! o ° 13 
14. High school.......... 86 | 57.0] Io 7-0} 36 | 24.0) 18 | 12.0) 150 
a5. ecnee).......... 34 | 60.7) 1 1.8) 19 | 33.9] 2 3.6) 56 
16. High school.......... 46 | 73.0] 8 r3.7, 8 | 22.7] 1 1.6) 63 
t7. ecnool.......... 30 | 62.5) 6.2) 48 
28. High school.......... 26 | 50.0} 8 | 15.4) 12 | 22.8) 6 | 11.8] 52 
20. High school.......... 26 | 49.1| 7 | 13.2} 16 | 30.2) 4 7.5) 53 
22. High school.......... 169 | 56.5) 4 1.3) 82 | 27.5) 44 | 14.7] 290 
rt | 31.7] 58.9] 7.9] 15.9] 19.7| 20.8] 8.1] 4.4 67.4 
Coefficient of variation)... .. 5°. 5| 


* Group No. 7 represents thirty-two individual tests. 


After these preliminaries, attention may be turned to a concise 
description of the main results. These are given in subsequent 
tables. Few commentaries to them follow. 


2. MAIN RESULTS 


Table I presents the summary of all experiments in absolute 
numbers, with all groups included, and in percentages, with the 
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unreliable data excluded (all the tables to follow have the unreliable 
data excluded also). The order of listing, 1-22, is according to the 
date of performance of the experiment—e.g., group No. 1 was the 
first experiment, etc. The answers to question 3—‘‘Which of these 
records do you like better?”—were accepted as the data, indicative 
of the composite response to the suggestion. On this assumption a 
four-way classification of the answers was made in Table I, viz.: 
“Agreement” (with the recommendation); “Disagreement” (with 
the recommendation) ; “Suspended Valuation’’; and ‘Definite Rec- 
ognition.” The groups where no “Definite Recognition” is found are, 
therefore, to be regarded as ones where the false dogmatic assertion 
dimmed the sense of discrimination of the whole group and carried 
its judgment contrary to the evidences of the reality. 

Table II offers the percentage data in Table I regrouped accord- 
ing to the order of recommendation, i.e., whether the recommended 
record was played the first or the second. Table III shows the per- 
centage of the subjects who accepted and rejected the first sug- 
gestion. 

These tables are instructive in several ways. First, Table II 
shows that about 96 per cent of the persons followed the first sug- 
gestion. Thus a mere dogmatic statement, bluntly put, that the 
records were different, dimmed their sense of discrimination and 
led them to an entirely wrong conclusion, in spite of the contrary 
evidence of the reality—the real sound-stimuli. Only some 4 per 
cent of all the persons experimented upon were able to resist the 
suggestion and to perceive the real stimuli adequately. This fact 
once more supports similar results obtained in many studies of sug- 
gestion, when a speech-reactional suggestion falls upon an “unguard- 
ed state of mind.”’ Under such condition people can look, touch, 
smell, taste, and hear the real stimuli—objects, events, phenomena— 
and yet be unable to perceive and to understand them adequately. 
In these circumstances they can be made to see “a lion in a calf,” 
“a great book in a rotten best-seller,” ‘“‘a great thinker in a news- 
paper nullity,” ‘‘a masterpiece in an utterly rotten stuff,” and so on. 
As a matter of fact, it is possible to claim that a very considerable 
portion of the opinions and judgments of the people who have and 
pass judgments, including scholars and scientists, is of the same na- 
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ture as the above judgment of 96 per cent of the persons experi- 
mented upon. Only a small fraction of human beings seems to be 


TABLE II 


INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


Designation of the Group Agreement |Disagreement Valuation = 


The Recommended Record Played First 


53.8 15.4 30.8 ° 
50.0 15.4 22.8 11.8 
Standard deviation............. 9.9 4.8 69 4.2 
Coefficient of variation......... 16.8 26.8 38.0 161.5 


2 ° 12.5 25.0 12.5 
25.0 75.0 ° 
56.3 12.5 31.2 
46.1 23.1 30.8 
ee 57.0 7.0 24.0 12.0 
60.7 1.8 33-9 3.6 
62.5 ° 31.3 6.2 
56.5 z.3 27.5 14.7 
Standard deviation............. 18.1 21.4 12.1 5.5 
Coefficient of variation......... 30.9 150.7 55-5 110.8 


* Group No. 7 represents sixteen individual tests each, i.e., sixteen with the recommended record 
played first and same number with the recommended record played second. 


able to hold its sense of discrimination, and adequate perception and 
understanding, against the impact of various dogmatic suggestions 
beginning with an advertised commodity and best-seller and ending 
with “the truths” of Christian Science, evolution, fundamentalism, 
communism, capitalism, rotarianism, liberalism, and innumerable 
number of other “‘isms.’’ Under such conditions clever advertising 
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and propaganda can transform an utterly poor commodity into “the 
best on the market.” 

It goes without saying that the success of such a suggestion de- 
pends upon many conditions. Among these the following deserve 
a special mention: (1) the degree of a person’s familiarity with the 


TABLE III 


INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 
(Table showing percentage of the acceptance of the first 
suggestion that the records are not same; without differen- 
tiation as to the order of recommendation) 


Acceptance of Definite 
Designation of the Group Fat 8 Recognition 
4. Creek... 100.0 ° 
7. Miscellaneous*.......... 100.0 ° 
100.0 ° 
10. Junior college........... 100.0 ° 
88.0 12.0 
96.4 3.6 
98.4 1.6 
88.2 11.8 
92.5 
22. SCHOOL... 85.3 14.7 
Standard deviation...... 5.2 
Coefficient of variation. . 5.4 118.2 


* Group No. 7 represents thirty-two individual tests. 


real object (or event) involved in the suggestion: the less the famil- 
larity and knowledge, the greater the success of the false suggestion; 
(2) the complexity or simplicity of the real object (event, phenome- 
non) involved in the suggestion: the more complex it is, the more 
difficult is its adequate knowledge and consequently the greater the 
chance for a false suggestion’s success; (3) the presence or absence in 
the person of the bias against or for the real object involved in the 
suggestion: biases generally are hindrances to an adequate under- 
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standing of the object; (4) the degree of the prestige, especially that 
of impartiality and knowledge, of the suggester in the eyes of the 
audience: the more “open” and “uncritical” it is, the more easily it 
can be misled. One word of caution or warning in our experiments 
would have been enough to reduce greatly the above 96 per cent of 
the misled persons. (5) Finally, a blunt, purely dogmatic, matter- 
of-fact suggestion is likely to be more successful than a “Ccritico- 
persuasive” suggestion which tries to give its reasons and attempts 
to appeal to the “rational part of human mind.” In giving the rea- 
sons, such a “‘persuasive”’ suggestion opens simultaneously vistas of 
other possible opinions and solutions: stimulating thus the critical 
judgment of the audience, eliminating its “‘unguarded state of 
mind,” and in this way weakening its influence more than strength- 
ening it through motivation and arguments. All the great suggest- 
ers, beginning with famous hypnotists and ending with various 
religious, political, revolutionary, and literary “suggesters,” have 
generally followed the path of the dogmatic rather than of the 
“persuasive” suggestion. 

Second, the tables show that the success of the second “persua- 
sive” suggestion was much more modest than the first one. Only 
58.9 per cent of the persons definitely followed the “opinion of the 
experts”; 15.9 per cent definitely disagreed with it; 20.8 per cent 
hesitated; and the remaining 4.4 per cent recognized that the records 
were identical. Though 58.9 is much lower than 95.6 who accepted 
the first suggestion, nevertheless it is almost four times higher than 
the percentage of those who disagreed and about three times higher 
than the percentage of those who suspended their judgment. This 
means that the second suggestion was also effective though it con- 
sisted only in the quotation of a few lines from the opinion of one of 
the experts. This once more stresses the fact of how easily people’s 
judgments can be misled, even when an appeal is made to their 
critical and conscientious choice, if a small ‘“‘ball’’ in form of “an 
opinion of an authority” or some other “reason” is thrown in the 
game. On a large scale, and in thousands of forms, the facts of this 
kind happen daily in social life, especially on various political plat- 
forms, in discussion clubs, various lectures, and so on. Experienced 
“shepherds” particularly like to appeal to their own and their audi- 
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ences’ “openmindedness” and “common sense” and “critical judg- 
ment.” Having impressed thus the audiences with their sense of 
“fairness” they throw—intentionally or not—“‘a small similar ball” 
in their game and carry on themselves and their sheep from one 
nonsense to another. In fact, such an “openmindedness” is often 
nothing but a mere “empty-mindedness” and “blindness.” 

It appears that the “Agreement”—column (Tables I, II) exhibits 
the greatest stability (Pearson’s coefficient of variation being em- 
ployed), followed by the “Suspended Valuation’’-column; the “Dis- 
agreement”’-column shows a high degree of relative variability, ex- 
cept with the groups where the recommended record was played 
first, with a still greater variability observed in the “Definite Recog- 
nition’”-column. A feature to be commented upon here is the com- 
paratively greater stability of the first three columns with the rec- 
ommended record played first, as against the high variability of the 
first three columns obtained with the recommended record played 
second. The “Definite Recognition’-column, however, shows a 
higher variability with the recommended record played first. The 
success of the summation of the two suggestions in this light, par- 
ticularly as given by the values of the ““Agreement”’-column (slightly 
higher mean value and smaller coefficient of variability) and the 
‘Definite Recognition’”-column (lower mean value and larger co- - 
efficient of variability), seems to be somewhat greater when the 
recommended record is played first (see Table II). A plausible as- 
sumption is that when the recommended record is played first it 
attracts the attention of the audience more than the second record, 
above all by the very fact that it is played first; on the other hand, 
the subjects are more likely to be inattentive to the second record 
having been told that it is merely an “imitation” of the first record 
“totally deficient in self-subsistence and beauty.” Whereas, when 
the recommended record is played after the record which is declared 
to be inferior to it, the audience perforce maintains an attentive 
attitude when the first (inferior) record is being played, this result- 
ing in a greater degree of definite recognition of the identity of the 
records played. To verify this assumption further, Tables III and 
IV were set up: the first classifying the data as to the acceptance 
of the first suggestion and “Definite Recognition,” and the second 
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differentiating this classification according to the order of recom. 
mendation. 
TABLE IV 
INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


(Table showing the percentage of the acceptance of the 
first suggestion that the records are not same) 


Acceptance of : 
Designation of the Group First 
be The Recommended Record 
ica Played First 
100.0 ° 
100.0 ° 
7. Miscellaneous........... 100.0 ° 
“il 18. High school........... 88.2 11.8 
ty 20. High school............ 92.5 7.5 
‘ Standard deviation...... 4.2 4.2 
Coefficient of variation. . 4.3 161.5 


The Recommended Record 


Played Second 

87.5 12.5 
100.0 ° 
100.0 
7. Miscellaneous........... 100.0 ° 
10. Junior college........... 100.0 ° 
95.2 4.8 
14. High school............ 88.0 12.0 
96.4 3.6 
17. Hign school......... Se 93.8 6.2 
92. 85.3 14.7 

Standard deviation...... 4.4 4-4 

Coefficient of variation. . 4.6 81.5 


The figures obtained in Tables III and IV seemingly support the 
above assumption. However, since the “Disagreement’’-column of the 
data secured with the recommended record played second had a lower 
value (lower mean value and much higher coefficient of variation) 
than the corresponding column secured with the recommended record 
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played first, the greater degree of an acceptance of the first sugges- 
tion with the recommended record played first does not necessarily 
imply that people prefer one musical selection to another exclusively 
on the bases of recommendation and attracted attention, the latter 
being more intense when the recommended record is played first 


TABLE V 


INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


(Table showing the cases of agreement with the recom- 
mendation and the cases of disagreement, in percentages of 
the total definite valuation, i.e., exclusive of the cases of 
suspended valuation and the cases of definite recognition; 
without differentiation as to the order of recommendation) 


Designation of the Group Agreement Disagreement 
4.0440 wane 100.0 ° 
4. Battle Creek....... 83.3 16.7 
25.0 75.0 
7. Miscellaneous........... 69.6 30.4 
10. Junior college........... 66.7 33-3 
89.6 10.4 
85.2 14.8 
75.6 23.5 
78.8 21.2 
07-7 2.3 
80.0 20.0 
Standard deviation...... 17.2 17.2 
Coefficient of variation. . 21.5 86.0 


(see Table II). Moreover, some of the answers in disagreeing with 
the “opinion of the experts” implied as a possible reason of action 
the greater familiarity of the theme, having heard of variation pre- 
ferred directly after a similar variation. This suggested another 
possible way of reclassifying the data. An attempt was made to 
neutralize the influence of the acceptance of the first suggestion 
through exclusion of the cases of suspended valuation and the cases 
of definite recognition. The absolute (actual) numbers of the cases 
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of agreement and disagreement were now taken, their sum for each 
experiment set equal to 100 per cent and designated as “total defi. 
nite valuation” for that experiment. The cases of agreement and 
disagreement were next expressed as percentages of the “total defi. 
nite valuation” for each and all experiments. 

The justification of this procedure is hardly necessary. Of course, 
a complete elimination of the influence of the acceptance of the 
first suggestion is not to be expected. Yet, it is tangible that the 
persons accepting the first suggestion that the records are not the 
same are led to accept the second suggestion that one record js 
superior to the other; thus they are confronted with the second 
suggestion that according to the critics the pointed-out record, first 
or second, whichever the case may be, is the superior one. Obvious- 
ly, a subject may agree, disagree, or suspend his valuation; the sum- 
mation of all agreements and disagreements for the entire audience 
may be regarded as the total definite valuation made by that audi- 
ence. 

The ratios obtained for Table VI render themselves, possibly, to 
the following explanation: when the record played second in order 
is being recommended, the suggestion that the records are different 
is not as well received as when the recommended record is played 
first (Table IV); however, after the subject accepts this suggestion, 
and the suggestion that one of the records is superior to the other— 
the “‘suspended variation”’ represents the cases of acceptance of the 
first suggestion, primarily—the final suggestion per se is more effec- 
tively positively responded to if the recommended record is played 
second, thus affording the hearer an added opportunity to perceive 
the combination of the tones and the law of their arrangement. 
This should explain the seeming inconsistency of the values of Tables 
II, IV, and VI. It must not be forgotten, either, that while the great- 
er familiarity with the musical theme makes it more understandable 
and preferable to the subject; at the same time it makes it easier for 
him to discover that the records are identical—this is clearly a phe- 
nomenon of antagonistic interaction. 

Of the possible classifications as to age, sex, education, and the size 
of the group, only the latter was considered justifiable. Table VII 
presents the data, in percentages, grouped as to: “Agreement,” 
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“Disagreement,” “Suspended Valuation,” and “Definite Recogni- 
tion.” The “Agreement’’-column appears to indicate that the great- 


TABLE VI 


INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


(Table showing the cases of agreement with the recom- 
mendation and the cases of disagreement in percentages 
of the total definite valuation, i.e., exclusive of the cases of 
suspended valuation and the cases of definite recognition) 


Designation of the Group 


Agreement Disagreement 


Standard deviation...... 
Coefficient of variation. . 


. Miscellaneous........... 
. Junior college........... 


Standard deviation...... 
Coefficient of variation. . 


The Recommended Record 


Played First 
77.8 22.2 
83.3 16.7 
75.0 25.0 
66.7 33-3 
69.6 30.4 
85.2 14.8 
79.5 23-5 
78.8 21.2 
76.6 23.4 
5.8 5.8 
7.6 24.8 
The Recommended Record 
Played Second 

80.0 20.0 

100.0 ° 
25.0 75.0 
81.8 18.2 
66.7 33-3 
88.2 11.8 
89.6 10.4 
97.1 2.9 

100.0 ° 
97-7 2.3 
82.6 17.4 
21.7 21.7 
26.3 124.7 


est success for the combined effect of suggestions is obtained with 


the “24.0” group; this group likewise exhibits the lowest “Suspended 


“Disagreement”’-column. 


Valuation” value, and a comparatively low ‘Definite Recognition” 
value; its “Disagreement” value is nearest to the mean of the 
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In the study of a composite effect of several indirect and direct 
suggestions it must not be overlooked that any change in the en. 


TABLE VII 
INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


(Classification as to the size of the group; without differentiation as to the order of 
recommendation) 


(Average a Group) Agreement Disagreement 
57.8 13.15 22.9 6.15 
Standard deviation... . ‘a 7.6 5.2 5.5 
Coefficient of variation. 9.6 58.0 22.7 89.7 


TABLE VIII 
INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE VALUATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF PEOPLE 


(Classification as to the size of the group; without differentiation as to the order of 
recommendation) 


Agreement with the Agreement with 

Classes Second Suggestion in} Acceptance of the |Second Suggestion in 

(Average Number in a Group) Percentage of All First Suggestion | Percen of Total 

Answers Definite Valuation* 
57.8 93-7 82.5 
Standard deviation. ....... 4-4 5.5 10.1 
Coefficient of variation... .. 9.6 5.9 12.1 


* All answers minus “Suspended Valuation” and “Definite Recognition.” 


vironment may be differently reflected on the success of each of the 
suggestions, per se. Thus it should be obvious that the acceptance 
of the first suggestion is easier to establish as the size of the group de- 
creases, especially if a limited period of time is at the operator's 
disposal. This is amply supported by the data in Table VIII, and 
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is generally a known fact to the practicing hypnotists. However, the 
values of “Agreement in Percentage of Total Definite Valuation” 
show a steady rise as the size of the group increases. Now the reason 
for the optimum group becomes more clear—it may be said to be the 
product of the interaction of these two antagonistic tendencies. The 
fact that, as the size of the group increases, the tendency is toward 
greater conformity with the opinion of the experts, i.e., with the 
traditional opinion, as expressed in percentage of total definite val- 
uation, is further supported by the examination of the second column 
of Table VII. It may be said now that the method offered here for 
isolation of the individual effect of component parts of a composite 
(both) suggestion is to be regarded as at least roughly accurate. 
The examination of the ““Disagreement’’-column in Table VII re- 
veals a definite decline as the size of the group increases, while the 
ratios of definite recognition rise. The significance of the variation 
in values of the “Suspended Valuation’’-column is not clear; the 
“24.0” group again exhibits a central tendency, with the lowest 
value for this group speaking for its optimum claim from the stand- 
point of success of the composite suggestion. These results disagree 
with prevalent opinion that the larger the group the more easily it 
can be misled. The above results show a much more complex 
situation. 

The last point to be mentioned is a curious fact of “rationalization 
of blunders’ disclosed by the answers to the questions 3 and 4 of the 
questionnaire. The main moral of this fact is that man has a pro- 
clivity to “rationalize” everything, not only his right statements and 
correct opinions and judgments, but also, and perhaps especially, 
his wrong ones. Having made a blunder, he is disposed to build a 
tower of arguments for justification and rationalization of this 
blunder. He is particularly reluctant to ask whether the basic judg- 
ment which he is going to “rationalize” is entitled to such a rational- 
ization. The following samples will clarify these propositions. All 
the answers which followed the first suggestion with the exception 
of the classes of the “Definite Recognition” and “Suspended Valua- 
tion” gave many a reason why they preferred one record to another 
and what meaning they felt to be conveyed by the first and the sec- 
ond records. The following are a few examples out of many. 
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ANOTHER, THOUGH IN REALITY 
THey WERE IDENTICAL 


MEANING Hap Eacu REcorp, 


THOUGH THE RECORDS WERE 
IDENTICAL 


Srx Cases oF Frrst REcoRD PREFERRED 


. because it expresses my feeling at it. 


the time and because it has more 


beauty 


. More substance 


3. more smoothly transitional 3. 
4. higher artistic quality 4. 
5. sound record is too sharp and _ 5. 
shrill 
6. more harmonious and artistic 6. 
4 7. smoother 
| 
8. clarity, tone 8 
g. deeper 9 
10. more alive 10. 
II. 
II. more unity 
12. 
12. more delicate, restraint 


. first record: 


first record: a happy person think- 
ing of the sorrows and joy of life; 
second record: call to arms 


. first record: joy; second record: 


none 

first record: philosophical con- 
templation of life; second record: 
jerky composition spoils mood 
first record: deeper feeling for re- 
ligion; second record: tendency 
to mere pleasure 

first record: sorrow; second rec- 
ord: none 

first record: rest and peace; sec- 
ond record: sensation of harsh- 
ness, no particular meaning 


Srx CasEs oF SECOND RECORD PREFERRED 


first record: movement—broken; 
second record: contentment—a 
steady procession 

confused thinking; 
second record: awakening from 
reverie 


. first record: nothing in particular; 


second record: spiritual happiness 
first record: sorrowful religious 
devotion; second record: joyous 
religious devotion 

first record: none; second record: 
joy 

first record: demand; second rec- 
ord: supplication 


The meaning of these results needs no further commentary and 
shows particularly clearly human “prepotent reflex’’ or disposition 
to rationalize blunders. Looking about us, at our own and our fel- 
lows’ behavior, we can see this fact every day and anywhere. Many 
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a “rationalization” —of economic system, social system, human be- 
liefs, opinions, mores, and what not—are often nothing but the ra- 
tionalization of blunders or the worst kind of irrationality, the irra- 
tionality of a man who is erring and who, at the same time, is not 
only unaware of his erring but is confident in his righteousness and 
correctness and scientific thinking. Tertullian’s “Credo quia absur- 
dum” is not dead at all; perhaps now it is more alive than ever. 
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THE RISE OF MODERN RACE ANTAGONISMS 
FREDERICK G. DETWEILER 


Denison University 
ABSTRACT 

The origins in history of the race antagonisms existing in the modern world are shown 
to date from the period of the discoveries. Ancient civilizations such as Greece and 
Rome had very little social discrimination based on color or race. There was considera. 
ble sense of unity in the Roman and medieval world. Contacts with red and black men 
that followed adventure into the Western Hemisphere and the lands of Africa and India 
took on certain hostile aspects. The sciences of the eighteenth century classified 
plants and animals, and infant anthropology made distinctions which were instantly 
supported by the new philology. These distinctions were eagerly employed by those 
who had any interest in — national differences, differences between slave and 
master, and other lines of cleavage accepted by economic groups. Lately the impact of 
Western nations on the Far East has stirred racial feeling. 

* Race antagonism is the dislike and hostility felt by large numbers 
of people for others, who are thought of as a different sort of man- 
kind. It is not necessary that the antagonistic groups belong to 
different races; it is sufficient that they think they do) If Englishmen 
dislike Frenchmen just as any two groups might dislike each other 
—say two colleges that play football or two states that have a war— 
that is one thing. But if the Englishmen begin to write and make 
speeches about “‘the Anglo-Saxon race” or the “manifest destiny of 
the long-heads”’; and refer confidently to the “Celtic temperament” 
and the “Gallic race,” that is another thing. We call it race antago- 
nism. 

(In the ancient world, wars and animosities between states do not 
seem to have been felt as antagonisms of race) Each little group 
apparently had its aristocracy composed of families that carefully 
guarded their genealogical records as well as they could and made 
some attempts to keep their marriages within bounds. But even 
these had their intermarriages, often based on political reasons. 
There were plenty of unions with representatives of other groups, 
whether dignified by the name of marriage or not. Petty wats, 
piracies, migrations, far-traveled trade routes, domestic slavery— 
all these kept the peoples of the ancient world in motion and mixture. 
As early as the age of bronze this movement was going on from 
one end of the Mediterranean world to the other. 
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Color antagonism does not seem to have existed. Egyptians prob- | 
ably looked down on Negroes as a people who lacked their own 
werful culture, but scarcely as a race to be despised on account 
of skin color.) Some students consider that Negro blood was at cer- 
tain periods represented in the Egyptian royal line. There was a 
time, too, when dark Hamites—thus to refer to the “Ethiopians” — 
ruled Egypt, and the prophet Isaiah spoke of them with large defer- 
ence. Moses married an “Ethiopian” wife. Fair complexions may 
have been desired for their women by some peoples. Greeks may 
have regarded the northern types more highly, although it cannot 
be shown that their greatest gods were blond. The attempt to do 
this rests upon an exaggerated interpretation of certain Greek adjec- 
tives. The Shulamite of the Song of Solomon, who was “black but 
comely,’ was looked down upon by the daughters of Jerusalem only 
as a poor girl who was compelled to work in the heat of the sun. 
The fact is that all such peoples were in close proximity to the | 
dark-skinned Caucasians of Africa and Arabia, a region of the world )~ 
where the dividing line between white and black cannot be clearly | 
and incontestably drawn. 
(Certain far-reaching distinctions, of course, did exist. One was 
the familiar distinction between Greeks and barbarians. Aristotle 
thinks of barbarians as different in that they are by nature destined 
to be slaves. Yet Aristotle’s concept of nature is scarcely to be 
pressed as equivalent to race in our terminology and would not in 
his day be understood at all by the great multitude.) Other Greeks, 
indeed, approach this concept when they speak of the great distinc- 
tion between themselves and Persians as resting on the Greek ideal 
of liberty on the one hand and the Persian submission to despotism 
on the other. This is what we would call a “cultural distinction.” 
“The Greeks,” says Edwin Bévan, “thought poorly of barbarian 
cultures, but provided a barbarian took on the Hellenistic character 
they do not seem to have subjected him to any social exclusion on 
account of his blood.’ 
At any rate, from Alexander’s time up to the end of the Western 


*In F. S. Marvin (ed.), Western Races and the World (Oxford, 1922), p. 60. Bryce 


may be quoted in apparent contradiction of the foregoing in chap. vii of his The Holy 
Roman Empire. 
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Roman Empire the world seemed to be busy obliterating sectional 
distinctions. The idea of a single world inhabited by one humanity 
was crystallized in the term ‘‘otkumene.’’ When Alexander and hig 
successors were spreading Greek culture far and wide, mixed popula. 
tions in the cities began to come into existence. The great Macedo- 
nian himself had celebrated in Susa a symbolic marriage of the East 
and the West. He took two wives from the Persian royal house and 
gave eighty princesses to his generals. To be sure, the generals were 
not enthusiastic about these consorts and many afterward repudi- 
ated them. There were individuals, too, like Juvenal, who bemoaned 
the deluge of Eastern blood that poured westward—“Orontes has 
flowed into Tiber!” The best Romans would not tolerate marriages 
with outsiders. Virgil cries ‘“Shame!’’ (nefas) on Antony for marry- 
ing Cleopatra, and Horace holds that the Roman soldier disgraces 
himself by taking a barbarian wife.’ Yet it is not because the poets 
are afraid of racial qualities but because they abominate the dis- 
regard of the Roman custom of marriage between citizens. At any 
rate, Orontes continued to flow, poets or no poets. According to © 
Tenney Frank, 90 per cent of the free plebeians at the end of the 
first century after Christ had oriental blood. The tendency toward 
a leveling of distinctions was reinforced by governmental policy. 
Often foreigners were advanced to official position and troops frora 
every nation under heaven were employed as auxiliaries in the army. 
Early in the third century Caracalla gave citizenship to every free- 
born man in the bounds of the Empire. Other tendencies are well 
known—the teaching of the great lawyers about the law of nature 
in which all men everywhere had rights; the influence of Stoic and 
other philosophers; the inclusive character of mystery religions; and 
above all the spread of Christianity. 

When the Western world went into its medieval phase, political 
society was broken up into the fragments out of which feudalism 
was built. But a powerful church with its center at Rome kept all 
these fragments aware of the spiritual unity of Christendom. There 
were wars, raids, and bitternesses; but all men who belonged to 
Christendom were the same kind of men. The Crusades—at first 
at any rate—strengthened the feeling of unity, and the medieval 


2 Aeneid, viii. 688; and Horace’s Odes, iii. 5. 
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university with its widely cosmopolitan student body was an ‘influ- 
ence toward internationalism. But the Crusades and other move- 
ments showed the existence, outside the pale, of Jew, heathen, and 
Turk. Medieval romances that dealt with the legends of Arthur and 
Charlemagne kept alive in the mind of Europe the struggles with 
paganism and Mohammedanism. Jews and Christians succeeded in 
keeping the fires of animosity burning, the latter principally by 
attacking the former; the former by nursing their wrongs. Chaucer’s 
Prioress’ Tale and Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice have familiar 
stereotypes of the Jewish-Christian antagonism. And if the Turk is 
still today “the unspeakable Turk” or “the sick man of Europe,” 
it is because he was for centuries the great enemy and grim specter 
threatening Europe until long after the Middle Ages. 


__/Jew, Turk, heathen thus stand over against Christian Europe and 
“ serve as forerunners of the concept of alien races. Just where race 


itself as we now hear about it slipped into men’s thinking is hard to 
tell. “Until the latter part of the eighteenth century, no one had 
doubted, so far as I can discover, that man, so far as he could be 
regarded as animal at all, formed a single indivisible species.”’? The 
Oxford English Dictionary quotes no occurrence of the term “race” 
in the present-day sense from any writer earlier than Goldsmith, 
whose Natural History of Animals (1774) tells us that “the second 
great variety of the human species” was “the Tartar race.” Perhaps 
the distinction between civilized man and savage so commonly taken 
for granted in the philosophizing of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries prepared men to make the racial distinction as well. This 
itself must have been helped forward by all the processes of ex- 
ploration, colonization, exploitation, and enslavement through 
which Europe made its contacts with the wider world from the 
times of Columbus and the Elizabethan sea captains on. The sailor 
came home to increase his prestige by the wild tales of 


anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Soldiers went out into a mysterious distance to conquer uncivilized 
men. Missionaries swept by splendid philanthropy went to the new 


3 John L. Myres, The Influence of Anthropology on the Course of Political Science, 
“University of California Publications in History” (Berkeley, 1916), Vol. IV, No. 1. 
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heathen and described them in somewhat terrible terms; it helped 
the cause to paint the savage repulsively. Many friendly adjust. 
ments were made with these new peoples; but, as in the case of the 
early settlements in America, there was bloody fighting too. The 
net result of European contacts with the “‘uncivilized peoples” has 
been to put the latter in a very lowly place. 

One thing that contributed decidedly toward this result was the 
wide extension of slavery since the discoveries. The modern world 
did not, of course, create this institution, but merely accepted it from 
the Roman past on the one hand and the prevailing practice of 
Africa on the other. “As early as 1309, Negro slaves were bought 
and sold in Portugal and Spain,” we are told.4 In 1442 certain Por- 
tuguese subjects of Prince Henry the Navigator brought some Moors 
from Africa and were commanded to return them. But when they 
did so they received in exchange gold dust and ten black slaves, 
This may have been the beginning of the slave trade, which soon 
afterward was taken up by the Spanish and the English. 

The effect on the rank and file of English-speaking people was to 
make all slaves members of a permanently inferior caste. All Afri- 
cans, also, were thought of as potential slaves. The public did not 
know any way to distinguish Africans from others except by their 
dark color. Hence they and the red men as well were thought of as 
different sorts of mankind from the white, and soon little children 
found in their geographies pictures of men of other colors. 

How recent color distinction is can be seen even in Shakespeare. 
In The Merchant of Venice the Prince of Morocco is a dignified suitor 
for the hand of Portia, although he makes haste to apologize for his 
complexion. In other words, light complexions are preferred, but 
dark ones do not in themselves hinder marriage. This is made clearer 
in Othello. The hero is referred to as black and sooty but is allowed 
by the Venetians in the play (and by the audience) to marry Desde- 
mona. The father cries out that she has acted against logic and 
against nature, but the Duke and his retinue take no notice of the 
cry. 

No doubt if <he colonists, soldiers, merchants, and adventurers of 
western Europe had lived alongside of the newly-discovered red 


4 William C. Macleod, The American Indian Frontier (New York, 1928), p. 120. 
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( men and black men without war, competition, or slavery, race an- 


tagonisms would not have become conventionalized and generally 
accepted in our nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Today, as we 
know, white people and “native-born of native parents” often live 
peaceably and democratically alongside of other races, but occasion- 
ally, through the chance of some unfortunate meeting or personal 
clash, conceive a fixed antipathy toward the others. Lasker, Bo- 
gardus, and others have presented us with illuminating studies of 
the inception of ‘“‘race prejudice” as it is often called. General ob- 
servation, however, shows that the vast majority of the unfriendly — 
attitudes are born in social situations in which the other race already 
appears as an outsider or a lower caste. We are suffering today be- 
cause our forbears in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries set 
the red men and the black into certain lowly frames of reference. 
The black men went into the compartment called “slave,” the red 
men into a compartment called variously “savage,” “heathen,” “the 
conquered race.” In other words, most human contacts—by far the 
largest proportion—are friendly ones. But the centuries in which | 
Europeans were making their first contacts with other racial groups... 
were centuries of enslavement, slave punishments, Indian wars, and 
reprisals. When taking part in clashes like these, clashes that always 
seemed to the white man to be forced upon him by circumstances, 
it was impossible not to become heated. Such heat produces an 

/ attitude of hostility that becomes conventionalized and more or less 

| permanent. A prejudicial treatment of any individual of the other 
group can henceforth always be justified by telling what his an- 
cestors did to my ancestors. 

Of course, the philosophers who wrote between the time of the 
discoveries and that of the French Revolution were not disturbed 
in their armchairs by any such hostilities. The men beyond the seas 
are to them examples of the man in a state of nature, or simply 
“the noble savage.’’ Montesquieu knows that the slave owners have 
worked out a justification based on an idea of the blacks that their 
own harsh mastery had suggested (The Spirit of Laws, Book XV, 
chap. v), and laughs in his sleeve while he makes them say: 


These creatures are all over black, and with such a flat nose that they can 
scarcely be pitied... .. It is hard to believe that God, who is a wise Being, 
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should place a soul, especially a good soul, in such a black, ugly body 


The Negroes prefer a glass necklace to that gold which polite nations so greatly 
value. Can there be a greater proof of their wanting common sense? 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century abolition societies 
were beginning to be formed, and the famous ‘‘Société des Amis des 
Noirs” included such names as Robespierre, Lafayette, and Con- 
dorcet. The rising tide of romantic humanitarianism expressed itself 
in Schiller’s Hymn to Joy (used afterward by Beethoven in his 
Ninth Symphony): 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 


“T embrace you, O ye millions, 
And fling my kiss to the whole wide world.”’ 


But the opposite tendency appears, too. Already Linnaeus, whose 
Systema Naturae passed through ten editions (1735-60), had classi- 
fied his homo sapiens into four races—American, European, Asiatic, 
Negro; and Blumenbach, called the father of anthropology, recog- 
nized five—Caucasian, Mongoloid, Malay, American, and Negro 
(1781). Soon scholars were fascinated by the study of Sanskrit and 
the philology of the Indo-European tongues. Franz Boop’s Com- 
parative Grammar (1833), published in Berlin, lent tremendous im- 
petus to the idea of an Aryan race and its superiority. When Schlegel 
pronounced the principle, Quot linguae tot gentes, he was merely 
emphasizing what was coming to be generally believed. The fallacy 
that a language group was a race group and that a nation speaking 
a specific language must have a specific character and culture “domi- 
nated continental thought ... . for half a century, reinforcing the 
sentiment of nationality in public affairs.’’> Writers and readers of 
books began to use the term “‘race”’ to dignify their concept of this 
or that people. Macaulay, who published in 1848 the first volume 
of his celebrated History of England, uses the word in this sense 
(“the Norman race’’) and is so taken with it that he allows it to 
appear twenty-three times in the first sixteen pages. In 1852 Edward 
Everett Hale quite casually refers to the Irish as a race—‘‘a great 
race of men, which, in one way or another, has been undergoing 


5 John L. Myres, op. cit., p. 72. 
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defeat for centuries.” He was thinking of the Irish immigrant, at 
that time the very picture of defeat.® 

If now we follow the work of the intellectuals-we find ourselves 
overwhelmed with an enormous literature produced during the nine- 
teenth century directly or indirectly expressing the importance of 
the concept of race to the developing nationalism of the post- 
Napoleon time.’ Germans, French, Engiieu, to say nothing of Ital- 
ians and Slav nationalities, }«oming rewly aware of themselves, | 
sought to represent their uniqueness by imagining a mystical and 
profound character inhering in their peope since time immemorial.® 

The growth of anti-Semitism is definitely dated as a racial doctrine 
in 1874.2 The story of this movement, so largely responsible for the 
famous Dreyfus case in France and still alive, according to recent 
press accounts, would make a book in itself. We now know that 
Jews are composed of individuals and groups differing vastly from 
each other, that they do not constitute a racial type, that they have 
accommodate : themselves successfully to the cultures of the various 
nations amo’ g¢ whom they have settled and accepted the enthu- 
siasms of th se nations, that in spite of these things they have been 
the object of pogroms and pepular movements like our Ku Klux 
Klan, and ‘inally that they have reacted to the anti-Semitic drive 
by creating Zionism with heightened group consciousness and em- 
phasis on group solidarity. It may be that the fear of Jews and the 
thousan? attemyts of Gentiles to guard against them are the factors 
that kee» alive in the group their determination to realize a peculiar 
mission mankind.” 

It mus be borne in mind that the multitudes of common people 
in the !.‘er nineteenth and early twentieth centuries did not read 
history, philelogy, and anthropology. Their racial antagonisms may 
have been in‘iteaced by some thoughts that percolated down to 

6 Letters on Irish, Emigration (Boston, 1852), pp. 47-58; printed in Edith Abbott, 
Historical Aspecis;on the Immigration Problem (Chicago, 1926). 

7 Carlton J. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York, 1926), chap. vii. 

*See, for inst@fice (Pan-slavism), R. W. Seton-Watson, Europe in the Melting-Pot 
(London, to19), Pp. 207 ff.; and (Teutonism) Frank H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of 
Civilization (New York, 1926). 

Hayes, "A cit., pp. 213 ff. 
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them from the discussions of the intellectuals, but they were pri- 
marily caused by the pressure of alien groups upon each other as 
these came in contact through the wars and migrations subsequent 
to the Industrial Revolution. In America, of course, the impact of 
white men on red men made our early pioneers race conscious, but 
the problems incident to the enslavement of the Negro were the 
greatest incitements to this psychology. In Europe there were not 
wanting popular leaders, publicists, demagogues, and statesmen with 
nationalistic axes to grind. There were peasant classes, tenant 
classes, landlords, nobles, ruling minorities, and subject minorities, 
In America there were proletarians not only of the Negro group but 
of every people under heaven. Differences between Catholic and 
Protestant and between the upper and lower layers in society came 
to be thought of as differences in mankind. As Magyar peasants 
looked down on the Slovaks and their corn-meal mush, the “native 
American’ despised the Jew, whom he associated with goose grease, 
and the Italian, who fed on spaghetti. These cultural clashes were 
real; and so were the economic competitions, as, for instance, be- 
tween the “poor whites’ and Negroes in America after the Civil 
War. 

It is not strange, then, to have a little German tailor in Dayton, 
Ohio, explaining to the writer, in the summer of 1914, that he had 
a brother in Lodz who assured him that Germany was compelled to 
fight because the Russians had mobilized; for the Russians, as he 
knew from personal experience, were not like other men—they were 
wild people. 

One does not need to dwell at length on the exaggerated racial 
consciousness that now shows itself on the international stage. The 
World War with the treaties and discussions that have followed it 
has accentuated this consciousness. Peoples are now calling each 
other names. The outstanding problems are those caused by the 
domination of great nations over small ones and Western nations 
over those in the East. Eastern nations, from the time of our first 
knowledge of them, fell easily into the classification of “heathen.” 
Antagonisms seem at first to be purely cultural. For instance, India 
is experimenting with revolution beca.1se it wants to assert its own 
culture, religion, spinning wheel, and « .tton against the hustling 
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and industrialized West. Yet everybody knows that the edge of its 
resistance is whetted by the European assumption of superiority. 
The rank and file of Englishmen think of the Hindu as a “nigger,” 
and English clubs are not open to Hindus. Other examples in the 
British Empire will occur to any reader. America has its black 
neighbors in Haiti, oppressed by the same uneasiness, subject peo- 
ples in the Philippines, and citizens in Porto Rico. A Porto Rican 
goes into an American barber shop, is called “nigger” and refused 
service. Thereupon he kills the barber. 


We have no proof that actual differences between races extend ° 


any farther than certain matters of bodily form, structure, color, 
and dimensions. Yet in the world in which we live there is now a 
powerful belief that race is a hidden and decisive force lurking, 
tigerlike, in the essential makeup of the man above, the man below, 
or the man outside. Unfounded as these apprehensions may be, they 
are active forces in national and international policies. They are 
sentiments and emotional echoes stirred into being by wars, migra- 
tions, enslavements, exploitations, revolts, competitions, cultural 
clashes, and doctrines emanating from a few intellectuals. In most 
cases, attitudes did not first arise and bring on certain clashes, 
but the clashes have produced the attitudes. At the same time it is 
quite possible that the attitudes now existing may produce more 
hostilities in the future. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE MATERIALS IN FAR 
EASTERN CULTURE 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
Chicago, Illinois 
ABSTRACT 


In American academic tradition and organization, ‘oriental’ has been given a Near 
Eastern connotation as indicated in the personnel and publications of the American 
Oriental Society. While building up genetic links between the West’s complex industrial 
culture and its precursors, this concentration overlooks the third of the world’s popula- 
tion in the Far-Eastern and Indian Orient outside of this genetic stream and, hence, 
the more significant for social sciences professing to be built upon all available compara- 
tive data on human social life. Presenting cultural forms intermediate in stability and 
complexity between those usually analyzed by anthropology and those sketched by 
the historian of modern times with the aid of specialists, yet undergoing change on 
their fringes, these regions afford data peculiarly suited to specialists in cultural sociol- 
ogy, economic development and population, and social psychology. The analysis of 
contemporary changes should also allow a checking up of the effects of the practical 
policies of trade, missions, and politics. 

Although preliterate, ancient Mediterranean, and modern civili- 
zations have all been undergoing investigation for additions to both 
the content of history and the generalizations of the social sciences, 
and for light on current problems, the Far Eastern and East Indian 
civilizations have scarcely been envisaged by the rank and file of 
the administrative heads of liberal arts, history, and social science 
departments in American colleges and universities, for the unique 
contributions they may have. Occasionally the insights and hy- 
potheses of some earlier students of Indian and oriental culture like 
the early linguists, Sir Henry Maine, or even Max Weber, have 
passed into the history of social theory; but even such names are 
not built into any continuous tradition of scholars that for a moment 
can be compared with the cumulative tradition of “‘orientalists,” 
represented by the American Oriental Society, who, until quite re- 
cently, have practically monopolized in behalf of early Near Eastern 
researches the very notion of “oriental studies” in scholarly Ameri- 
can thought. 

While the analysis of early Near Eastern cultures is valuable for 


its contribution to a genetic account of occidental culture, the analy- 
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sis of Far Eastern cultures is more valuable for comparative pur- 
poses. Moreover, in the Far East and India there are long stabilized 
yet complex types of civilization and profuse documentation that 
suggest an unrecognized field of study midway between anthropolog- 
ical investigation of preliterate life and the sociological or social 
science investigation of contemporary society. And finally, the anal- 
ysis of Indian and Far Eastern cultures is at present both theoreti- 
cally significant for an appreciation of the culture contact and diffu- 
sion processes which are of interest to anthropologist, sociologist, 
and historian, and practically significant for an understanding of 
current international and world-relationships in trade, politics, popu- 
lation, and culture in general. 

To begin with the last point mentioned, those interested in world- 
trade, world-politics, and world-international co-operation, not to 
speak of philanthropy and Christian missions, have of late been 
under the necessity of considering the réle of the Far Orient. To 
secure the analysis and interpretation of that réle, they cannot fall 
back upon the opinions of their milieu. The dominant opinions and 
attitudes of a country like the United States toward the Far East, 
as ascertained by questionnaire studies, by an acquaintance with 
the popular press, and by the policies of certain philanthropic and 
propagandic movements, are largely the product of sentiment and 
misinformation. Among otherwise well-informed people, new devel- 
opments in Far Eastern trade, in diplomatic contentions and tactics, 
in policy toward press censorship, education, missionary effort, and 
Communism, are explained differently by almost every different 
writer. Consider for a moment the assertions of such a fore-short- 
ened perspective as Peffer’s China—the Collapse of a Civilization! 
Almost the same might be said for accounts of India. As a conse- 
quence, practical policies have been conscientiously pursued by 
Western as well as Eastern interests which have been astounding 
from the standpoint of the misconceptions involved. The very no- 
tion of the existence of general principles of cultural interpenetra- 
tion as such, alongside of the more specialized principles of inter- 
national economic relations, or the urgency of investigating them 
as applied to oriental-occidental relationships, is not considered seri- 
ously by otherwise reflective leaders of policy and thought. 
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A given trend of population concentration or movement within 
some region of the Orient may be traced to geographic and economic 
conditions. A movement to and from some Asiatic country may be 
attributed to special conditions of contact with the outside world, 
Much less likely to be discerned is the difference in the manner ip 
which different aspects of culture may be introduced into an alien 
civilization, and in the rate at which they may be introduced. The 
réle of transportation and communication, and the time-space fac- 
tor, are often assumed to effect changes, including regional develop. 
ment and urbanization; but the wider implications of these influ- 
ences are seldom followed through. 

Frequently undervalued is the réle which specific psychological 
traits play alongside of technical paraphernalia and capital, in the 
obsolescence, maintenance, or adoption of economic and other “‘com- 
plexes.” The effect of population mobility and circulation upon in- 
stitutional stability is generally overlooked in studies of the Orient. 
The prerequisites and functions of institutional continuity between 
the old and new orders need thorough examination in every oriental 
country. Constant consideration must be given the question of so- 
cial control (or “law and order’’) during a period of cultural transi- 
tion and of the increase and decrease of various group influences. 
The réle of such informal controls as fixed social status in the older 
orders of society and temporary status in transition orders is also 
important. 

The expectancy and anticipation of certain types of social con- 
flicts, and their actual conditioning factors, utility, and general ef- 
fect, invite study. The general and conceptual is continually being 
mistaken for achievement of the specific and definite; for example, 
widely enunciated principles and programs are mistaken for the 
execution of technical procedures, explicit arrangements, organiza- 
tional forms. The réle of intermediate individuals (cultural hybrids 
and mixed bloods) and groups must be watched as carriers of the 
new culture patterns and as bridges in the relationships of the in- 
digenous and alien peoples. Equally necessary is it to understand 
the pretended nature and actual réles of group illusions and passions, 
whether of purely local or of nationality groups. Such are the kind 
of basic factors, relations, and trends which are not likely to be given 
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due weight in the analyses of occurrences and practical policies in 
the Orient. 

It is not claimed that such theoretical factors and principles are 
altogether obvious and ready to be applied in actual situations, but 
that we can find out enough about them to help clarify not only 
natural unplanned occurrences in the Far East, but the results of 
definite policies there, if the data are attainable. And for such 
purposes it should be thoroughly worthwhile for our colleges and 
universities to offer courses on the changes resulting from the im- 
pact of Western civilization, both on account of the value of the anal- 
ysis as such and on account of the essential supplement they provide 
to courses in contemporary Far Eastern history, in international 
(political) relations of the Far East, in Far Eastern trade, in Mis- 
sions, etc. 

While stressing the practical utility of such work, there need be 
no apology nor reticence as to its theoretical value. The social sci- 
ences should profit very substantially by the analysis of the impact, 
interaction, and fusion of cultures and peoples going on during the 
last few centuries on the fringes and in the hinterland of Asia (and 
Africa). Heretofore, the diffusion of culture, for instance, has been 
most discussed by archeologists, anthropologists, and historians, 
who have drawn their conclusions from traits and complexes surviv- 
ing a long time after the original contact. Granting their procedure, 
one can only study a battle, for instance, between two armies by 
counting whatever bones and weapons still happen to be left on the 
battlefield some decades or centuries later. 

In contrast to such materials, the actual process of culture con- 
tact involves trial and error in unfamiliar situations, pressure from 
groups and institutions on both sides and manipulation by vested 
interests directly and indirectly. There is shock and conflict, resist- 
ance and counter-attack, and the conditioning influences of the cul- 
tures, the populations, and the geographic environment. It is this 
complex process that the student of interpenetration of cultures in 
the contemporary Orient must analyze and generalize. Such studies 
should certainly be of genuine value to social science theory. 

While the analysis of the facts and processes lying behind contem- 
porary relationships should lead, on the one hand, to substantial 
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contribution to the theoretical understanding of cultural change, it 
should be founded upon the study of oriental culture as such. For, 
it is not merely basic aspects in the cultural impact and transfusion 
processes that have been overlooked, it is also the part played in 
these processes by the basic complexes and traits of oriental civiliza- 
tion, and the very nature of oriental civilization itself, that are mis- 
understood. 

If the second proposition, the need for the study of oriental cul- 
ture, is accepted, we still have to raise the point of its place, function, 
and contribution within the social science field and curriculum. 
If the teacher available has had a broad and genuinely scientific 
training, a somewhat prolonged “participation” or residence within 
some oriental country, and some substantial background in the 
comparative analysis of differing cultures, he might teach in history, 
oriental studies, or any social science field in which he has special 
preparation (assuming, of course, that he is allowed time to keep 
up on such a broad field). Although specialists in such Western 
disciplines as art, geography, or political science might feel disposed 
to give courses on the art, geography, or political theory and prac- 
tice of some country in the Orient, even though they have not 
saturated themselves in its civilization, they must realize that the 
functional relation of any one aspect of oriental culture to the total 
configuration of that culture is likely to be quite different from that 
in the case of the Occident. The general failure to appreciate this 
point in a number of American universities and colleges warrants 
special emphasis upon it. To illustrate what is involved, the inter- 
pretation of the current political institutions of China require a 
knowledge of the governmental functions (from the Western view- 
point) performed by Chinese guilds, village elders, family, and social 
status; a knowledge of the dominant ideas, attitudes, vested inter- 
ests, and objective relationships in these institutions, which tend 
to make them perform those governmental functions; a knowledge 
of the outside forces operating upon these other institutions to make 
them continue or cease to perform those functions; a knowledge of 
the institutional facilities being developed in recent times, which 
are laying the cultural foundation for certain new political trends. 
With this caution let us turn to those disciplines—history, anthro- 
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pology, and sociology in particular—that professedly emphasize the 
functional interrelationship of different aspects of culture and the 
difference in the total configuration of different cultures, to see just 
what role they may play in the analysis and presentation of oriental 
culture in our colleges and universities. 

The first thing to be borne in mind regarding the analysis of Far 
Eastern cultures is the necessity of pioneer work by archeologist, 
linguist, and trained critic of historical documents. The historian is 
interested next in producing a chronological narrative in which not 
only events, but superstitions, proverbs and moral codes, pre- 
scriptions of ceremonial and rite, agreements and contracts, legal 
codes, and systems of religious and philosophical thought, are placed 
in time and milieu—unless, of course, such historical work itself be 
divided up amongst the specialists in economic history, in history of 
political institutions, in history of philosophy, etc., respectively, un- 
der the conditions stipulated in the above paragraphs. 

It is when the historian’s narrative leads into generalizations 
about the psychological attitudes and beliefs, about trends in cul- 
ture, about interrelations between different aspects of culture, about 
the values in different parts of it, that we find it especially necessary 
to compare his efforts with those of other workers in these fields. 
On two points in particular is comparison pressed. First, it is 
claimed that ethnocentric national bias, occidental versus oriental 
bias and vice versa, modern versus ancient prepossessions and vice 
versa, creep in when the bounds of pure objective description are 
overstepped. In lieu of any reliable findings comparing historians, 
on this score, with other social scientists, should we not say that 
some liability toward such biases may arise from the second point 
of comparison, namely, that of impartial, cultural analysis. Al- 
though his range of historical knowledge and his wide acquaintance 
with personalities and social movements may equip the historian 
to interpret the functioning of various cultural features in the 
changes going on at any one time, an examination of either histories 
themselves or works upon history writing indicates that the historian 
has to cover so much ground that he can seldom be a specialist in 
the (other) social sciences, and hence is liable to be somewhat handi- 
capped for drawing social science generalizations in any field unless 
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he has been preceded by a swarm of specialists in the various aspects 
of culture. 

As in the case of the historian, the particular réle which the 
anthropologist, especially the cultural anthropologist, may play in 
the analysis of oriental culture and its presentation in our colleges 
and universities, though he may be equally concerned with the inter. 
relations of various aspects of culture, will of course grow out of his 
peculiar approach, technique, and professional qualifications, To 
these we now turn. 

Foregoing the advantages and escaping the disadvantages of coy- 
ering long ranges of history, the current historical anthropologist has 
tended to limit his field, first, to the study of preliterate cultures, and 
then, in the case of each worker, to concentration on first-hand 
analysis of one or two of these preliterate cultures, with the most 
cautious generalizing upon other cultures. The materials he uses 
in his investigation and generalization, moreover, are particularly 
conducive to objectivity—museum artifacts first of all, then lan- 
guage forms, ceremonials, forms of organization, folklore—in gen- 
eral, objects or long stabilized patterns crystallized out of group 
behavior.’ These materials, with an identity quite different from sin- 
gle events, with varying but rather explicit component parts, with 
a minimum of psychological interpretation, seem to provide quite 
reliable indices of characteristic social behavior and clues to the char- 
acteristic functional relations of different kinds of behavior as com- 
pared with the historian’s usual “events” and explanations of trends 
of events, particularly in the Mediterranean and European worlds 
where those events are part of such a rapidly moving drama of 
civilizations.? Dealing with a relatively simple rather than a quan- 
titatively complex culture and with comparatively static rather than 
vigorously dynamic types of behavior, the anthropologist, then, 


t Of late there has reappeared among this school the older tendency to define psy- 
chological attitudes and social-psychological situations; but efforts along this line are 
so fluid, diverse, individual, and devoid of any persisting classifications, that as yet the 
traits sought or situations described cannot be spoken of in summary terms as can the 
above kinds of objective traits. 

2 The contrast here is one chiefly of emphasis: The historian is interested in events 
primarily to fill out his chronological sequences. The anthropologist is also interested in 
events, primarily, however, as illustrations of cultural types or patterns. 
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has been able to be both comprehensive in his analysis of any given 
culture and rather confident in his interpretation of the interrela- 
tions between its different aspects. 

In brief, the narrowing of his field to alien, comparatively simple, 
and long-stabilized cultures, in one or two of which he directly 
participates so far as he can, coupled with his concentration upon 
comparatively objective materials, has constituted the anthropolo- 
gist’s advantage, as compared with the historian, for interpreting 
a given Cross section of any culture with which he has been accus- 
tomed to deal. 

The next question is: How far do oriental cultures present mate- 
rials susceptible to these working habits and techniques of the an- 
thropologist? 

The economic statistics of recent Far Eastern yearbooks may raise 
the question whether the Orient has not broken out of the molds of 
ancient casting suited to the anthropologist’s methods, and has 
taken more complex forms, rapidly changing and permeated with 
new attitudes. Speaking generally, however, these newer character- 
istics are far from the dominant ones of the Orient, having developed 
only in certain ports, on its fringes, and having sifted into other 
regions in the most fragmentary and uneven manner, particularly 
in China and India. The great bulk of the people in the East are 
either entirely under the influence of the ancient culture or dominat- 
ed by it in most of their community life and conduct. They have 
been grounded in a life far nearer the simplicity of the preliterate 
world than the elaborate specialization and complexity of Western 
urban industrialism. It conforms to patterns of culture somewhere 
intermediate between those studied by the anthropologist without 
the aid of specialists in economic, political, educational, and philo- 
sophical achievements, and those studied by the contemporary his- 
torian with the aid of specialists in each of these various subdivisions 
of culture.‘ 


3 In one sense, the anthropologist is one of the specialists whose labors the historian 
takes up into his more sweeping synthetic narrative; in another sense, the anthropolo- 
gist tries to do intensively, for a given simple culture of a given time and place, virtually 
what the historian of today tries to do for the entire culture of today. 


‘Professor Frederick J. Teggart, after reading this paper before its abbreviation 
for the present article, has called my attention to the danger of letting this relationship 
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Its economic activity, for instance—while much of it has appeared 
to be on a level with that of some advanced preliterate peoples— 
has ramified on its industrial side into more diversified handicrafts, 
into elaborate guild organizations and traditions, into more extep- 
sive commercial and exchange practices, and into a cluster of sub- 
sidiary specialized activities that offer parallels to ancient Near 
Eastern and mediaeval times. Its controls of social behavior are 
certainly a contrast to many occidental forms, particularly of politi- 
cal government, being grounded in considerable part upon a régime 
of social status as secure as any primitive régime. Without presum- 
ing in any way to place the different aspects of oriental culture into 
any scheme of social evolution, one can easily see that, from the 
standpoint of sheer number of traits and groupings of traits, they 
do lie upon levels somewhere intermediate between those usually 
analyzed unaided by the cultural anthropologist and those sketched, 
with the aid of specialists, by the historian of contemporary Western 
civilization. 

It may be felt by some that this intermediate position between 
preliterate simplicity and occidental complexity seems to be incon- 
sistent with the contrast we suggested between the changeableness 
and fluidity of patterns in the industrial West and the fixity and 
stability of patterns in the East. Specifically, then, has advance 
in cultural complexity brought to oriental culture a mobility and a 
changeability that here, too, rank it on levels somewhere between 
the rapidly changing Occident and the supposed fixity of the pre- 
literate groups studied by the anthropologists? 

To the great majority of people in Chinese and Indian Asia, it 
is not merely the enormous variety of conduct found in the modern 
occidental city that astonishes them; it is more particularly the 
freedom of the individual to attach himself to any of the most di- 
verse cultural subgroups, and the fact that each succeeding genera- 


between preliterate, oriental, and occidental cultures be thought of as an ascending 
series from the standpoint of “judgments of value.” I heartily agree. I do not hold the 
Spencerian view that increased differentiation or complexity necessarily means “prog- 
ress” or greater worth. Throughout this paper I am thinking of number of traits, vari- 
ety of traits, stability of complexes, mobility of people, and elaborateness of inter- 
relationships, purely in matter-of-fact, temporal, and quantitative series. 
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tion deviates so much from its predecessor. This is something so 
alien to their cultures that in their minds it can scarcely be reconciled 
with anything short of utter chaos. The necessity of adopting one’s 
parent’s occupation, of abiding by the wishes of one’s elders while they 
live, of conforming to one’s ancestors’ norms is certainly far more 
like that which we have been accustomed to associating with pre- 
literate groups. Indeed, whereas the norms of preliterate cultures 
are handed down by oral tradition, those of the Land of Sinim and 
the great regions flanking the Himalayas have, for over a score of 
centuries, been recorded in books, providing a certain definite au- 
thority to which appeal might be made and from which oral tradi- 
tion had less chance to deviate. Here the patterns of behavior have 
been embedded, as it were, in the chiselling of wood blocks and the 
calligraphy of manuscripts as well as in the protoplasm of habit. 
The importance of this in maintaining continuity and stability of 
cultural forms can scarcely be exaggerated. 

From the standpoint of present-day students, the fact that these 
stabilized patterns are caught in the meshes of a literary matrix 
and there preserved for analysis and for comparison with observed 
behavior is as important as is the fact of the stable base. The inves- 
tigating anthropologist drawing his interpretation of an artifact 
from the observation of two or three ceremonies in which it is used or 
from the testimony of some aged remnant of a decadent tribe is in a 
different position from that of the investigator who has copies of 
social and ceremonial cedes in various editions reaching back a 
thousand or two thousand years, copies of histories which exhibit 
conformity and deviation from those codes over the same period, 
and present-day conduct still conforming in many respects to those 
very codes. 

The fact that the behavior presented in these documents and ob- 
served in the Orient today are in many respects puzzling to the occi- 
dental is the more challenging to him who is seeking to generalize on 
associated human beings, on cultural forms, and on their interrela- 
tions with each other and with their environment. It would be of 
added significance if this contrast of Far Eastern and Indian be- 
havior with the present-day Occident extended also to a contrast 
with ancient Near Eastern, Greek, and Roman civilizations to which 
the West is so plainly linked genetically. Just as modern studies of 
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preliterate people have required a revision of certain earlier notions 
of factors in behavior and social achievement, so it may be that more 
of our so-called scientific generalizations about social behavior may 
have to be qualified as being pertinent merely to Western cultura] 
situations. However this may be, the very profuseness of the docu- 
mentation upon many aspects of Far Eastern and Indian culture, 
and the contrast its analysis seems to offer to current analyses of 
both primitive and Western industrial civilizations present a strik- 
ing opportunity to the social scientist for added perspective of 
cultural and social processes and for broader understanding of the 
Orient and to the social engineer for light upon the implications, 
expediency, and results of practical policies and programs being 
carried out by indigenous reformers and governments, and in foreign 
trade and politics. 

Mention should also be made of certain other approaches in social 
science and in sociology especially, which might supplement each 
other in investigation and presentation of the general field we have 
been sketching. First, there is the approach of the cultural sociol- 
ogist. They claim not only to be utilizing the modern historical 
anthropologist’s concepts and techniques, but to be elaborating and 
supplementing them with techniques common to sociologists for 
studying census returns, election ballots, spatial distribution of com- 
modities, and various other objective data essential to the under- 
standing of changes taking place in society. It would be difficult to 
find a group of students professing to cover more completely the 
kind of materials available on oriental civilizations. 

Before judging the adequacy of the cultural approach, however, 
one should draw a distinction between the data of climate and natu- 
ral resources, of their economic exploitation, and of the consequent 
population movements and cultural changes, and the culture data 
not directly utilized in usual economic generalizations and popula- 
tion studies. Only in recent data on colonial areas and on parts of 
Asia are facts on geographic environment, on economic flow of 
commodities, and on population movements presented accurately 
enough for co-ordination in any comprehensive. interpretation of 
cultural change in such regions. Here, other approaches beside the 
culturalist’s must be used. Wherever the stability of the ancient 
culture is breaking down, moreover, the culturalist’s generalizations 
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on current diffusion of Western commodities and ideas into Asia may 
have to allow for such conditioning factors as the urban-ward move- 
ment of workers to centers of mass production, and both the con- 
sequent rise in the buying power of these people and the weakening 
of controls which, in their clans and villages, would have prevented 
them from adopting the given commodities and ideas. 

Cultural data and facts of economic opportunity and population 
movement in response to that opportunity, however, in and of them- 
selves, are hardly adequate to explain the differences in the way 
Japan and China have adapted themselves to Western culture; nor 
to explain the reason Sun Yat-sen held out for a “republic” in 1911 
as against a more gradual transition from the ancient governmental 
forms to the modern; nor to interpret the nationalistic waves of 
antiforeignism in the Orient. Such situations in the cross currents 
of culture contact bristle with problems of applied individual and 
group psychology. Certainly if sociologists and social psychologists 
are not to abandon the most prolific and crucial of their problems, 
they must attack this situation of flux and conflict. Should objective 
indices be difficult to obtain and should biographical and other sub- 
jective and semisubjective data need to be utilized for the time 
being, at least there may be enough of such indices and data gathered 
to correct grosser misinterpretations and lessen the number of possi- 
ble hypotheses. 

Thus, supplementing the techniques of historian and anthropolo- 
gist, the other social scientists are beginning to find, in the historical 
and scientific study of the Orient and oriental-occidental relations, 
data to aid in reinterpreting group behavior and cultural processes, 
clues to judging the effects and therefore advisability of various com- 
mercial, political, and other policies. If social science is the science 
of man and not of preliterate, Mediterranean, and Euro-American 
peoples, then it cannot avoid including the peoples of India and the 
Far East in its scope. If the larger practical policies and programs 
of oriental peoples or of occidentals with reference to the Orient, 
are not to issue in much needless misunderstanding, friction, suffer- 
ing, and disaster, they should at least take cognizance of suggestions 
from the ablest research into traditional culture, into cultural and 
psychological changes now going on in the Orient, and into the ac- 
tual relationships between orientals and occidentals. 
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VILLAGE? POPULATION CHANGES 


S. C. anp AGNES RATCLIFFE 
Bloomington, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


The change in population size during the last decade was studied for more than 
12,000 incorporated villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants each. The villages were ar. 
ranged in three classes on the basis of size, and the percentages which lost population 
were ascertained for each class. For the United States as a whole the percentage rates 
vary uniformly with size, but this is not true for each individual state. Geographic dis- 
tribution of decrease rates, by percentage groups, is displayed on accompanying maps, 


I 


This article deals with 12,343 incorporated places of less than 
2,500 population each. A threefold classification is employed: places 
which had between 2,500 and 1,000 inhabitants in 1930 constitute 
Class I; those which had between 1,000 and 500 at the same date, 
Class II; and those which had less than 500 inhabitants in 1930 con- 
stitute Class III. 

The number of incorporated places dealt with in this study is not 
the total number of such places enumerated in continental United 
States in 1930. Volume I of the Fifteenth Census? reports that num- 
ber as 13,433. The discrepancy results from the fact that this article 
treats of changes in population size since 1920, hence could include 
only those villages for which comparative data are given. Another 
limitation should be noted. The data presented here pertain to in- 
corporated places only and therefore constitute far from a complete 
analysis of village population changes. Indeed, this defect is so 
serious as to render unwarranted any assumption that the trend 
toward decline of incorporated villages can be asserted of American 
villages in general. 

II 

The specific purpose of the investigation was to ascertain the per- 
centages of villages in each of the three classes defined above which 

t The term “village” as here employed has no reference to political organization and 
is, therefore, applied indiscriminately to cities, towns, villages, and hamlets. The only 
criteria are: a) concentration of population; and 0) less than 2,500 inhabitants. 

2P. 14. 
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declined in population size during the decade 1920-30. The find- 
ings can most readily be seen by examining Table I. 

The rates of decline are quite in accord with Gillette’s generaliza- 
tion that “the smaller the place, the greater is the liability of loss 
of population.”* When the data for each individual state are ex- 
amined, however, the correlation between the class of villages and 
the percentages declining does not hold true in each instance. Nine 
exceptions are found in the total of forty-five states.’ Of the nine, 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES IN UNITED STATES AND NUMBER AND 
PERCENTAGES SHOWING POPULATION DECLINE, 1920-30 


Lost PopuLATION 
Cuass 
Number Per Cent 
5,964 3,389 56.8 
12,343 5,698 46.1 


however, South Carolina alone constitutes a significant exception. 
The variations in percentages are large enough to constitute impor- 
tant exceptions in two other states, namely, Vermont and Wyoming, 
but the total number of villages in each of these, forty-nine and 
sixty-three, respectively, is so small that it nullifies the importance of 
the variations. In the other six states for which Gillette’s general- 
ization does not hold true, the variations from it as reflected in per- 
centage rates are very slight. The states are Arkansas, Iowa, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Tennessee, and Virginia. Complete data for 
each state are given in Table II. 

An examination of Table II shows that the states vary vastly in 
the number of incorporated villages they contain. And this is im- 

3 For prior decades see J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology, rev. ed. (Macmillan, 1928), 


PP. 431-45; or rst ed. (Macmillan, 1922), pp. 460-74. Also, C. Luther Fry, American 
Villagers (Geo. H. Doran Co., 1926), chap. iii. 


4 Rev. ed., p. 435. 


5No incorporated villages are reported for Massachusetts, New Hampshire, or 
Rhode Island. 
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portant in considering the percentages which suffered population 
decline. To say that in Nevada too per cent of the villages in Class 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES IN UNITED STATES AND NUMBER AND 
PERCENTAGES SHOWING POPULATION DECLINE, 1920-30, BY 
STATES AND CLASSES 


Ciass I Vittaces; | Crass II VittacEs; Crass III Vr- 

ALL 2,500-1,000 Popu- 1,000-500 Popvu- LAGES; Less THan 

LATION LATION 500 Poputatioy 

STATE Lost Popu- Lost Popu- Lost Popu- Lost Popu- 

Total lation Total lation Total lation Total lation 

Num- Num- Num- Num- ——. 

ber Num-| Per ber Num-| Per ber Num-| Per ber Num-| Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent 
Alabama....... 218 7O | 32.1 64 5 7.8 60 16 | 26.6 04 49 | 52.1 
Asisons........ 18 8 | 42.2 9 2 22.2 9 G | 66.6 |. 
Arkansas. ..... 204 161 | 54.7 58 26 44.8 67 29 | 43.4 169 106 | 62.7 
California...... III 26 | 23.4 78 II 14.1 aI 5 | 23.8 12 10 | 83.3 
Colorado. ..... 194 80 | 41.2 42 II 26.2 47 18 | 38.3 105 st | 48.5 
Connecticut 82 13 | 15.8 77 II 14.2 3 a} $8.3 2 I | 50.0 
Delaware...... 47 16 | 34.0 II I 9.1 10 2 | 20.0 26 13 | 50.0 
| SS 138 25 | 18.1 52 3 5.7 45 Ir | 24.4 41 1r | 26.8 
Georgia 486 248 | 51.0 gl 31 34.0 96 45 | 46.8 200 | 172 | 57.5 
 * aa 119 74 | 62.1 22 Io 45.4 25 13 | §2.0 72 51 | 70.8 
Illinois Qor 579 | 64.2 air 08 46.4 249 155 | 62.2 441 326 | 73.9 
PN. <s.000.0~ 387 200 | 51.6 96 33 34.3 128 67 | 52.3 163 100 | 61.3 
ae 817 476 | 58.2 122 48 39-3 208 131 | 63.0 487 297 | 60.0 
BR cs cacas 463 2390 | 51.6 87 32 36.7 128 64 | 50.0 248 143 | 57.6 
Kentucky 304 128 | 42.1 77 13 16.8 69 26 | 37.6 158 89 | 56.3 
Louisiana 153 46 | 30.0 56 12 21.4 4! 10 | 24.4 56 24 | 42.8 
Sere 19 4 | 21.0 8 I 12.5 5 I | 20.0 6 2 | 33-3 
Maryland...... 104 36 | 34.6 26 5 19.2 35 12 | 34.3 43 19 | 44.2 
Michigan...... 340 116 | 34.1 III 24 21.6 04 29 | 30.8 135 63 | 46.6 
Minnesota. .... 608 355 | 58.3 92 43 46.7 139 72 | 51.8 377 220 | 58.3 
Mississippi... . . 267 78 | 209.2 55 8 14.5 82 17 | 20.8 125 53 | 42.4 
Missouri.......| 630 398 | 63.1 116 48 41.3 130 78 | 60.0 384 272 | 70.8 
Montana...... 87 51 | 58.6 24 10 41.6 28 18 | 64.3 35 23 | 65.7 
Nebraska...... 472 236 | 50.0 71 21 29.5 108 46 | 42.6 203 169 | 57.7 
Nevada........ 9 6 | 66.6 5 2 4 4 |100.0 
New Jersey....| 146 12 8.2 84 t 1.2 33 § | 15.1 29 6 | 20.7 
New Mexico... 29 4 | 13.7 II I re II I 9.1 7 2 | 28.6 
New York.....} 349 118 | 33.8 146 34 23.2 125 50 | 40.0 78 34 a 
North Carolina.| 393 81 | 20.8 gr 5 5.5 95 18 | 18.9 207 58 | 28.0 
North Dakota..| 282 130 | 42.0 29 II 37-9 59 18 | 30.5 194 | Ior | §2.0 
eet 649 265 | 40.8 164 | 42 25.5 188 82 | 43.6 207 | 141 | 47-4 
Oklahoma..... 403 223 | 55.3 102 39 38.2 98 46 | 46.9 203 138 | 67.9 
a 167 92 | 55.0 29 9 31.3 33 13 | 30.3 105 70 | 66.6 
Pennsylvania...| 614 197 | 32.1 213 49 23.0 170 58 | 34.1 231 go | 38.9 
South Carolina.| 214 75 | 35.0 52 16 30.7 37 6 | 16.2 125 53 | 42.4 
South Dakota..}| 259 154 | 50.4 4! 19 46.3 61 35 | 57.3 157 100 | 63.7 
Tennessee. ..... 164 92.2 49 12 24.5 54 13 | 24.1 61 26 | 42.6 
, aa 341 I5I | 44.2 104 50 25.7 go 54 | 60.0 57 47 ny 

Saar 106 72 | 67.9 34 17 50.0 at 30 | 73.1 31 25 | 8. 
Vermont....... 49 22 | 44.8 20 7 35.0 9 6 | 66.6 20 9 | 45.0 
Virginia....... 155 46 | 29.6 42 re) 21.4 42 9 | 21.4 71 28 | 30.4 
Washington 169 905 | 56.2 42 16 38.1 5° 23 | 46.0 77 56 | 72.7 
West Virginia 157 54 | 34-3 63 13 20.6 41 15 | 36.6 53 26 | 47-4 
Wisconsin...... 371 174 | 46.9 87 25 28.7 134 63 | 47.0 150 86 | 57-3 
Wyoming...... 63 33 | 52.3 17 6 35.2 10 2 | 20.0 36 25 | 69.4 


III lost population during the last decade is factually true. But its 
bearing on the establishment of a trend in village decline is not 
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neatly so great as are the smaller percentages of decline in the 
states of Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. For in Nevada the total num- 
ber of villages in Class III is only four, whereas in the other three 
states the number of villages in that class that lost population ex- 
ceeded 250 in each state. 


Gillette’s generalization, supported by the percentages in Table I, 
suggests that small villages must either grow to be large ones or pass 
out of existence. This idea is reinforced by the prevalent notion 
that the present abundance of American villages is a consequence of 
horse-and-wagon transportation. To the extent that this notion is 
valid one may expect that automotive transportation will, so to say, 
predestine some villages for survival and others for extinction.® In 
favor of this hypothesis is the fact that at each of the last two 
census enumeration periods the percentage of the total population 
resident in incorporated villages has shown a decline. Casting doubt 
upon it, however, is the fact that the total number of incorporated 
villages has increased with each decade since 1890; and the further 
fact that the total population of such places has progressively in- 
creased. 

The average size of villages has, with one exception and that a 
very slight one, progressively declined since 1890. In 1930 it was 
less than at aiiy other of the recorded periods. But average size 
cannot validly be employed either in favor of or against the hypothe- 
sis in question. Lastly, in this regard, because the data are not avail- 
able for all villages but only for incorporated ones, conclusive evi- 
dence of a trend toward fewer and larger villages cannot be provided. 
The changes since 1890 are presented in Table III. 


IV 


Comprehension of village decline may be aided by noting its 
geographic distribution. This is displayed on the accompanying 
maps for the villages of each class, based on five percentage group- 


ings. The states in each group and for each class are arranged in 
Table IV. 


° This is discussed by Gillette and Fry in the references cited above. 
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NUMBER, POPULATION, PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF INHABITANTS OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES OF 
UNITED STATES, 1890-1930* 


Year NVillages Population | Population | Average Size 
Sin 11,832 8,169,149 8.9 690 


* Compiled from data on p. 14 of Vol. I, Fifteenth Census. 


TABLE IV 


STATES ARRANGED BY PERCENTAGE GROUPINGS OF VILLAGES WuicH Lost 
POPULATION DURING THE DECADE 1920-30, FOR EAcH C1iass 


Percentage Class I Villages Class II Villages, Class III Villages, 
Groups 2,500-1,000 1,000-500 Less than 500 
Ala., Calif., Conn., | N.J., N.M., N.C., 
Less than 20 Del., Fla., Ky., S.C. 
Me., Md., Miss., 
N.J., N.M., N.C. 
Ariz., Colo., Ga., | Ala., Calif., Colo., | Fla., Me.,N.J.,N.M., 
Ind., Iowa, Kan., Conn., Del., Fla., N.C., 
La., Mich., Neb., Ky., La. Me., 
20-39 .9 N.Y., N.D., Ohio, Md., Mich., Miss., 
Okla., Ore., Penn., N.D., Ore., Penn., 
S.C., Tenn., Tex., Tenn., Va., W.Va., 
Vt., Va., Wash., Wyo. 
W.Va., Wis., Wyo. 
Ark., Idaho, Ill, | Ark., Ga., Idaho, | Ala., Colo., Conn, 
40-59.9 Minn.,Mo.,Mont., Ind., Kan., Minn., Del., Ga., Kan, 
Nev., S.C., Utah Neb., N.Y., Ohio, Ky., la, Ma, 
Okla.,S.D.,Wash., Mich., Minn., 
Wis. Miss., Neb., 
N.D., Ohio, S.C., 
Tenn., Vt., W.Va., 
Wis. 
Ariz., Ill., lowa, Mo., | Ark., Idaho, IIL, Ind., 
Mont., Tex., Utah, Iowa, Mo., Mont., 
Vt. Okla., Ore., S.D., 
Wash., Wyo. 
Utah 
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Several facts are brought out clearly by the charts. The heaviest 
shading, representing more than 80 per cent decline, is absent from 
Charts I and II, portraying the distribution of losses for villages of 
Classes I and II. The next heaviest, representing between 60 and 80 
per cent loss, is also absent from Chart I which deals with villages 
of Class I; while the lighest shading, representing less than 20 per 


CHART I 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATES BY PERCENTAGES OF VILLAGES OF Crass I 
TuHaT Lost POPULATION 1920-30. 
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cent loss is absent from Chart III which deals with villages of Class 
II. 

In Chart ITI all of the states covered by the two heaviest shadings 
lie west of the Mississippi River, except Illinois and Indiana. Con- 
versely, all of the states covered by the lightest shading employed 
on the map touch the Atlantic seaboard, except New Mexico which 
stands out in contrast to its neighbors. In Chart II the same general 
distribution is again seen. The heaviest shading employed lies west 
of the Mississippi with the exception of two states. Of these, Illinois 
retains its place as in Chart III but Vermont is substituted for Indi- 
ana. New Mexico is again covered with the lighest shading while the 
other states similarly hatched touch the eastern coast. The extremes 
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CHART II 
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of the three shadings employed on Chart I follow the same general 
distribution as that found on the other charts with the exception 
that California has joined the lightest shaded group. The total num- 
ber of states covered by the extreme shadings on this chart is only 
twenty-one. Of the remaining twenty-four states one or more is 
located in each of the nine “Geographic Divisions” employed by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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FIVE GENERATIONS OF A BEGGING FAMILY 


HARLAN W. GILMORE 
Tulane University 


ABSTRACT 

Five generations of a begging family, in a southern city of 160,000, reveal a trans- 
mitted social pattern. Begging developed as a means of livelihood after the economical. 
ly dependent family withdrew from the vicinity of the kinship group who had supported 
them. The family solidarity carried over, and social agencies found it impossible to 
make any contributions that were not distributed among all members. The consequent 
ill-repute into which the family fell and the inability to obtain public aid led them to 
turn to begging. The succeeding generations were born and reared as beggars, and the 
children acquired the philosophy, technical knowledge, and status of beggars. The in- 
telligence quotients were not low enough to furnish an explanation. 

It has been recognized for some time that antisocial traits, such 
as delinquency and dependency, tend to be prevalent in some kin- 
ship groups and apparently have a tendency to be passed down from 
one generation to the next. Studies such as The Juke Family by 
R. L. Dugdale and The Kallikak Family by H. H. Goddard give 
strong evidence that such traits are prevalent in certain families 
from one generation to another, but no study thus far has adequately 
traced the processes by which such patterns develop and are trans- 
mitted. Most studies of dependency and delinquency have either 
been based on the assumption that these traits are innate or have 
attempted to study the individual more or less divorced from his 
family background, and neither approach has been wholly satis- 
factory. The following case study of five generations of a family, 
which the author found living in a southern city of about 160,000, 
is offered as an illustration of an approach which may prove more 
fruitful. In this case, an attempt has been made to take into con- 
sideration as far as possible all factors in the family situation which 
affected the personality of the individuals and to trace as clearly as 
possible the processes by which the pronounced dependency pattern 
developed and was passed on to the next generation as a part of the 
family tradition. 

CASE HISTORY 


Some sixty years ago a young man, Thomas Jed, in his early twenties took up 
residence in a small southern town of three or four thousand population. The 
fragmentary information available indicates that he came from an adjoining 
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state, though little is actually known of his past. He was at that time a heavy 
drinker. So far as we are able to learn, he had no communication with any of his 
relatives, excepting one brother, after he reached this town. This brother lived 
in one of the prairie states to the southwest, and apparently was comfortably 
situated. He, in later years, sent Thomas considerable money, and at one time 
offered to remove Thomas and his family to the prairie section and help him 
get established, but this offer was rejected. 

Shortly after Thomas took up residence in this town he married into a family, 
with a large kinship connection in the locality, who were, and still are, of low 
economic and social status in the community. The men worked at menial oc- 
cupations and had small incomes. However, these families have always had an 
exceptional reputation for thrift and for economic responsibility. Their credit 
even today is accepted without question by the merchants of the town, and it is 
an unheard of thing for any member to have been dependent on a public agency. 
A strong familism seems to have prevailed which made of it a sort of self-aid 
group. All unfortunate members seem to have been provided for out of the 
family coffers, and loans of one member to another for small economic enter- 
prises have been rather common. In this respect the family seems to have ful- 
filled almost ideally the family responsibilities imposed by the mores of the 
Old South. 

The family created by Thomas’ marriage became a problem almost immedi- 
ately. Births occurred in rapid succession. In all, eight children were born, two 
of whom died in childhood. From almost the beginning the family was de- 
pendent. Thomas, because of his drinking, was never able to provide the in- 
come necessary to care for the needs of his family. But Mrs. Jed’s relatives rose 
to the occasion and supplied the deficit, so that the family was not dependent 
on public agencies. Thomas was not able to hold paying jobs and soon confined 
his productive activities to running a small fish market. As a matter of fact his 
place of business hardly could be designated by the term “market” for it con- 
sisted only of a few barrels set out by the sidewalk, and his patronage was prin- 
cipally among the Negroes. 

His drinking habit seems to have been chronic, and as a result the economic 
condition of his family grew worse rather than better. Each additional child 
brought greater expense without any additional income. This increased burden 
fell on Mrs. Jed’s relatives, and it is to their credit that they practically support- 
ed the family for more than twenty years. 

In the home Thomas seems to have had the patriarchal ideal of being lord 
of all he surveyed, but he seemed much more interested in protecting his rights 
than he did in exercising them. He resented the interference of his wife and of 
his wife’s relatives in the way he reared his children, but he exerted no great 
effort to rear them himself. Consequently they grew up with a minimum of 
training. They attended school only in so far as the law required, and none of 
them completed the elementary grades. Likewise in the matter of occupational 
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training, the children were never forced to work and never had to contribute 
to the family income. In the words of Mrs. Jed’s nephew, “In spite of the pro- 
tests of Mrs. Jed and of the relatives, Thomas never taught the boys to work.” 

All of the children married in their early adult years. One of the girls married 
a local man and seems to have succeeded very well for a few years. The two boys 
and one of the girls moved soon after their marriage to a city of about 100,000 
located some fifty miles from the town in which they were reared and were 
followed shortly by Thomas and Mrs. Jed. The remaining two girls moved 
with tkeir husbands to other sections of the South. Within a few years, however, 
all of the girls had acquired children, had lost their husbands through death or 
through desertion, and finally, finding themselves widows with children to care 
for, joined their parents and brothers in the city. 

Thus, in the course of a few years we find the whole immediate kinship group 
transferred from a small town to a city. It consisted at this time of an aged 
couple who had always been economically incompetent, of four widows with a 
total of thirteen children, and of two younger men with families. One of these 
men had a large and increasing family, and the other had acquired his father’s 
drinking habit, so that he was scarcely able to support himself and his wife 
even when he tried. 

The whole kinship group, of course, almost immediately fell into dependency, 
but they no longer received aid from Mrs. Jed’s relatives. They now became 
charges of the public. The old family pattern, however, carried over, and the 
family solidarity held fast, so that in the new situation the members comprised 
a compact social group. As Mrs. Jed’s family had comprised a co-operating 
group in maintaining independence, the new group carried on co-operating 
activities in dependency. Any aid received by one family was readily shared 
with others who might not have been so “fortunate.” This, of course, brought 
them into ill repute with social agencies. Case workers found that they could 
not treat any family in the connection as a unit, and to reconstruct the whole 
group was a task of such magnitude as to stagger the most optimistic worker. 
As a result, the family became a “‘bug-a-boo” for family agencies. It became 
known as “a bunch of worthless beggars that nothing could remedy.” 

Membership in the family became as definitely a stigma among social agen- 
cies as certain racial marks are among some social groups. The members, thus, 
soon found it impossible to secure aid from social agencies and were forced to 
resort to other means. They applied to churches and to other social organiza- 
tions and received considerable aid. Some members tried going back to the 
town of their birth, but found that they were welcomed no longer by their more 
distant relatives and that their lot was no better than in the city. At various 
times members tried moving to other cities, but, since they seem never to have 
used aliases, their identity was quickly disclosed. Sooner or later, therefore, all 
have returned. 


* Quoted directly from an old case record on this family which is on file in one of the 
agencies. 
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All of this conflict with social agencies tended only to increase the social dis- 
tance between the family and society which to the family the agencies represent- 
ed. Accompanied by the familism which already existed, the opposition devel- 
oped very strong in-group feelings between the members and strong out-group 
feelings toward society, especially social agencies. 

Blocked from securing help from social agencies, the members showed con- 
siderable aptitude for securing aid from other sources. Begging was resorted 
to by many of the members. Thomas Jed became an ordinary street beggar 
and Mrs. Jed became a house-to-house beggar. One of the widows developed 
into probably the most successful residence beggar in the city. Another member 
became an habitual church beggar. Other members have secured aid from agen- 
cies when they could, received help from churches frequently, and have begged 
when necessary. 

In their begging activities, the adult members of the family have made liberal 
use of the children. Children have been taken by their parents or have been 
sent alone to solicit aid from agencies and from churches. They have been sent 
out occasionally on the street to beg alone. And almost invariably the adult 
doing residence begging has carried one or more children along as a sample of 
the “half dozen sick children at home.”’ One of the widows, who does residence 
begging, carried her youngest daughter, an anemic-looking child, along on these 
begging expeditions until this daughter was married at the age of nineteen. 
Since then she has been making use of her grand-children. 

As the children have reached adulthood and have gotten married their 
families have become constant or occasional public charges. The living members 
of the kinship group consist of the second, third, fourth, and fifth generations, 
the original Thomas and Mrs. Jed having died several years ago. A number of 
the third generation have families, and a few of the fourth generation have 
married in their teens and have young children. And for every marriage, with 
the exception of two, there is a case record on file in some relief agency in the 
city in which they live. The two marriages to which exception is made are those 
of two women of the third generation who were taken from their mother when 
they were very young and were reared in an institution. In so far as the author 
has been able to learn, the families of these two women have a clear record both 
as regards delinquency and dependency. From the standpoint of relief agencies, 
the descendants of Thomas and Mrs. Jed represent at the present time an 
annual case load of approximately fifty individuals. The records of these agen- 
cies, however, only represent a small part of the total aid secured by this family. 
Individuals, churches, and civic organizations have been importuned as per- 
sistently as have the relief agencies, and perhaps with greater success. 


ANALYSIS 


In consideration of this case it is important to see, first, the proc- 
esses by which the begging pattern developed in the family, and, 
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second, the processes by which the pattern was passed on from one 
generation to the next. It is evident that the begging pattern had 
its beginning in a difficult economic situation resulting primarily 
from the drinking habit of Thomas Jed. This economic situation 
placed the family in a dependency relationship in that it became 
necessary for it to receive outside aid. This dependency was “nursed 
along” for a number of years by the patriarchal kinship group, and 
it was not until the second generation had reached maturity that 
the situation became a public problem. The difficulties of the family 
became a public responsibility when the family transferred its resj- 
dence from a small town to a city and the support of the patriarchal 
kinship group was withdrawn. In its attempts to make a satisfactory 
dependency adjustment in the city the family first sought the aid 
of the relief agencies, but it soon fell into difficulties with these 
agencies because of its practice of sharing things more or less equally 
among all families in the group. And apparently this practice of 
sharing was a direct carry-over of the mores of the patriarchal kin- 
ship group to which the family had been connected. From the relief 
agencies the family seems to have extended its plea to other organi- 
zations, such as churches, and, finally, it gradually acquired begging 
techniques for appealing directly to individuals. 

Once developed, this dependency and begging tendency was 
passed on in the family tradition by a somewhat complicated series 
of processes. In approaching the problem of analyzing the processes 
by which the begging pattern has been passed on from one genera- 
tion to another, the matter should be considered perhaps from two 
different angles. There seem to be, in the first place, certain handi- 
caps which the children acquired in the dependency situation and 
which made it difficult for them, as adults, to succeed in economic 
competition. These handicaps, in the case of the second generation, 
and the same thing is largely true of succeeding generations, seem 
‘ to have taken the form of a lack of education and a lack of vocational 
training. The result of this deficiency seems to be particularly ap- 
parent when the family transferred its residence to the city and the 
support of the kinship group was withdrawn. In this situation the 
members were totally unprepared to gain a livelihood for the family 
through recognized occupations. 
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In this connection, the question arises inevitably as to whether 
the members of this family have not suffered also from a handicap 
of mental deficiency. In an attempt to answer this question, intel- 
ligence tests were given to several of the members. Since it was im- 
possible for the investigator to compel members of the family to go 
to a clinic or to take the tests, it was found necessary to have a 
trained tester visit in the homes and secure tests on as many chil- 
dren as possible. In all, tests were given to ten children, members of 
the third and of the fourth generations. The scores secured by these 
tests are as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Generation Family Sex Age 1.Q. 
res A boy 7 108 
A boy 7 87 
B boy 6 
Se B girl 9 95 
B boy 13 77 
rae C girl 9 go 
boy 7 84 
boy II 73 
D boy 9 7° 


It appears that these scores do indicate a trace of low mentality in 
the family. However, the percentage of persons showing low mental- 
ity in these tests is by no means as large as the percentage of persons 
having dependency and begging traits. It seems wise, therefore, to 
‘consider low mentality as a contributing handicap, and not as a 
direct causal factor. 

In the matter of physical handicaps, the family does not seem to 
be subnormal. It, of course, does not have a clear bill of health, but, 
with the possible exception of two cases of venereal disease, the ail- 
ments suffered by the family seem to be those more or less common 
to all families. There are no blind, crippled, or deformed persons in 
the group. 

On reaching maturity and facing economic problems with which 
he was unable to cope, there were several factors which favored a 
member of this family begging from public agencies and from in- 
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dividuals as a means of economic adjustment. In the first place, he 
was born and reared with the status of his family which was the 
status of a beggar. This meant that he did not have to give up 
friends, change social worlds, or suffer any additional social degrada- 
tion if he took up the practice of begging. Furthermore, he suffered 
no personal disorganization by entering that profession. Being 
reared in a begging family, which had acquired a‘philosophy justify- 
ing its living out of the public bounty, the individual took over this 
philosophy along with other family traditions. Thus while he might 
have considered it “wrong” to steal, rob, or “bootleg,” no compunc- 
tion of conscience was suffered from begging. Finally, the child 
reared in one of these families served an apprenticeship in which he 
* acquired a liberal knowledge of the begging techniques. He was tak- 
en along by adults or sent alone on begging expeditions and readily 
learned the techniques of securing aid from organizations and from 
individuals. In short, when the child reached adulthood, he had the 
philosophy of life, the technical knowledge, and the status which 
tended to make it easier for him to secure a livelihood through 
begging than through any other profession. 
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THE SOCIAL BELIEFS OF COLLEGE SENIORS 
GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 
Ripon College 
ABSTRACT 

A list of twenty-five propositions dealing with social and political problems and 
concepts was presented to 305 college Seniors from seven midwestern denominational 
colleges. The votes are compared with those previously obtained from Freshmen. The 
replies of the Seniors resemble closely those of the Freshmen. Both groups have a social 
philosophy in harmony with the leaders among their elders. 

The nature and stability of a social group depend, in part, upon 
the beliefs and attitudes of the individual members who compose 
that group. Particularly timely and instructive is a study of the be- 
liefs of adolescents, and more particularly that select group of 
adolescents who are in college, because many common-sense judg- 
ments have been made concerning their beliefs. These commonplace 
observations made by uncritical observers need to be corroborated 
or discarded. It is for this reason that the writer has undertaken to 
ascertain the extent of belief or disbelief of college Seniors with 
reference to certain problems, modes of behavior, and concepts. 

The present report, which is a phase of a more extensive study, 
is concerned with some of the political and social beliefs of college 
Seniors. In earlier articles' the writer dealt with the religious, moral, 
popular, and social beliefs of college Freshmen. 

The method of approach to this study is as follows: The Seniors 
of seven midwestern colleges? which participated in this investiga- 
tion were presented a list of twenty-five propositions dealing with 
social and political problems and concepts, and were asked to 
respond to each by indicating their belief or disbelief. Since the 
questionnaire was submitted to the subjects during the spring of 
1930, and thus almost at the close of their Senior year, their re- 
sponses were no doubt colored to a greater or less extent by four 


*“The Religious Beliefs of College Freshmen,” School and Society, XXXI (1930), 
206-8; “‘The Moral and Popular Beliefs of College Freshmen,” ibid., XXXII (1930), 
69-72; “The Social Beliefs of College Freshmen,”’ ibid., pp. 846-49. 

* The colleges which participated in this investigation are: (1) Baldwin-Wallace, 
(2) Coe, (3) Huron, (4) Illinois, (5) Milton, (6) Monmouth, (7) Ripon. 
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years of college instruction. The list of propositions submitted, 
given in Table I, was prefaced with the following instructions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions make a cross [X], in one of the 
five columns, according to your belief. 

Under A if you implicitly believe. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you believe or do not believe {non- 
committal]. 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve and doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely do not believe. 


In Table I the propositions are listed in the order in which they 
were ranked by the 305 college Seniors who participated in this in- 
vestigation. Proposition 1 was believed to the greatest extent, prop- 
osition 2 was believed to a less extent, and so on through the entire 
series to the last proposition, which was disbelieved to the greatest 
extent. The rank of each proposition was determined by the score. 

As we begin our examination of the results which were obtained 
for the 305 college Seniors, our attention is immediately drawn to the 
first three propositions which deal with three vital social institu- 
tions: the home, marriage, and the church. We note that 95 per 
cent of the Seniors believe that the home is a necessary social insti- 
tution, that 91 per cent believe that marriage is indispensable to 
society, and that 89 per cent believe that the church is one of our 
necessary social stabilizers, especially when we have heard so much 
concerning what adolescents are supposed to believe. These results, 
then, certainly do not indicate that these representatives of modern 
youth have lost faith in the home, and that they look upon marriage 
as a ritual of fear and the church as a system of outworn taboos and 
liturgy. Faith in youth is here reassured, especially for those who 
have become somewhat apprehensive concerning the beliefs and 
attitudes of adolescents. But, someone may ask, what do these 
Seniors mean by marriage? This question we cannot answer definite- 
ly from our results; but one thing we can say: whatever they mean 
by marriage they certainly do not mean companionate marriage, for 
this proposition was ranked lowest, being disbelieved by 67 per cent 


3 The score for each proposition was determined by giving each response a value as 
follows: A, +2; B, +1; C,0; D, —1; E, —2. 
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of the subjects and believed by only 14 per cent. This again is a 
striking observation in view of the recent widespread publicity 
given to the idea of companionate marriage. 


TABLE I* 
LisT OF PROPOSITIONS 


1. The home is a necessary social institution. (1) 
2. The institution of marriage is necessary to society. (2) 
3. The church is necessary to society. (3) 
4. Venereal disease is a social menace. (5) 
5. The democratic form of government is superior to the monar- 
chical. (4) 
6. Many government officials are “crooks.’’ (8) 
7. An individual is responsible for the welfare of others. (9) 
8. The Golden Rule is a practical solution for social problems. 
(7) 
9. One individual’s rights end where another’s begin. (13) 
10. The United States government is the best form of government. 
(6) 
, 11. Radicalism is a sign of progress. (21) 
12. The government is not just to the workingman. (22) 
13. The white race is superior. (10) 
14. Capital punishment. (14) 
15. Party government is the best form of government. (11) 
16. All men are free and equal. (12) 
17. The present form of the United States government will never 
change. (15) 
18. Socialism. (23) 
19. An unjust law should be disobeyed. (18) 
20. Freedom is the absence of restraint. (16) 
21. Divorce is a means of solving social problems. (19) 
22. Class distinction. (20) 
23. Equal distribution of wealth. (25) 
24. The Constitution of the United States is a perfect document. 
(17) 
25. Companionate marriage. (24) 


* The number which appears in parentheses at the right of each proposition indicates 
the rank given to that statement by Freshmen. 


Note again propositions 5, 6, and 10: “The democratic form of 
government is superior to the monarchical,” “Many government 
officials are ‘crooks,’ ”’ and “The United States government is the 
best form of government.” Thus we see that the Seniors examined 
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believe in democracy, they have faith in the United States govern. 
ment, but they do not trust implicitly many of our government 
officials. Their attitude is like that of many adults: Democracy is 
the lesser evil although it is far from perfect as our Constitution is 
also far from perfect (proposition 24). 

Another interesting grouping is that found in propositions 7, 8, 
and 9, each of which deals with one’s attitude toward others. An 
individual is responsible for the welfare of others, and hence his 
treatment of others must be such as he would desire in return. This 
leads to the recognition of the rights and privileges of others. What 
better attitude or more adequate social philosophy might we desire 
of youth? Sometimes we are told that youths are ruthless, ego- 
tistical, and unconcerned about the rights and welfare of others, but 
if they are they do not defend it in theory. 

College Seniors do not believe in the superiority of the white race 
(proposition 13) or in class distinction (proposition 21), but of the 
two propositions fewer believe in class distinction. Since the differ- 
ence between the belief in the two propositions is 23 per cent, 70 of 
the 305 Seniors believe in the superiority of the white race but not in 
class distinction. It would be interesting to know just what distinc- 
tion these 70 students make between these two concepts. 

Our subjects are practically evenly divided on the proposition 
‘Radicalism is a sign of progress’’; 40 per cent believe it to be true, 
and 39 per cent believe it to be false. Although our study does not 
indicate the connotation which the term “‘radicalism”’ has for college 
Seniors, we may assume, with an equal chance of being right, that 
the college training of at least 50 per cent of the Seniors has been 
sufficiently thorough to lead them to a true understanding of the 
term. Although for some, radicalism, no doubt, means bolshevism, 
for others it means that attitude of mind which penetrates to the 
root or source of things. Thus the difference ir the belief in this 
particular proposition is probably due, in part at least, to the two 
distinct meanings which may be given to the term “radical.” 

If the reader will examine carefully Tables I and II, he will 
observe many other interesting items. Some of the propositions 
which may be of interest are: “Equal distribution of wealth,” 
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“Capital punishment,” “An unjust law should be disobeyed,” 
“Socialism,” and “All men are created free and equal.” 

Now that we hb ve examined the social beliefs of college Seniors, 
let us briefly compare the results of this study with those obtained 
in an earlier study with Freshmen which was mentioned above. 
Again glancing at T’ able I, the reader will observe the rank given to 
each proposition by the Freshmen indicated by the number in 
parentheses at the end of each proposition. Both Freshmen and 
Seniors ranked the propositions dealing with the home, marriage, 


TABLE II 
Per CENT OF 305 SENIORS WHO MARKED Propositions A, B, C, D, or E 

Prop. No. | A B c D E || Prop.No.| A B c D E 
go 03 oI oI 23 12 16 13 36 
83 08 05 oI II 16 28 19 26 
78 II 07 03 Of: 20 12 10 II 45 
80 03 fore) 04 15 20 16 45 
63 i of o8 | 15| 30] 13] 34 
49 | 20 12 | 08 15 II 20 II 43 
_ 39 22 12 12 II II 12 15 51 
20} 29] I9 15 07 | 07 13 18] 55 
19 | 21 21 03} 12 16] 54 
15 19 27 16 03 II 19 II 56 


and the church as necessary social institutions first, second, and 
third in the order mentioned. Companionate marriage was ranked 
twenty-fourth by the Freshmen and twenty-fifth by the Seniors. 
Many other interesting relationships may be noted by a more de- 
tailed comparison of the results obtained for Freshmen with those 
obtained for Seniors. 

From this study what may we conclude? Perhaps a word of cau- 
tion is necessary. We must not speculate too freely in a statistical 
investigation of this type, but must hold rigidly to the specific items 
which the data include. We have noted that the Seniors of the par- 
ticular colleges which participated in this study value the home, 
marriage, and the church as three fundamental and necessary social 
institutions. Also they recognize the rights, privileges, and integrity 
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of others and are rather greatly inclined to accept the responsibility 
for the welfare of others. They disbelieve in companionate marriage, 
that the Constitution of the United States is a perfect document, and 
in the equal distribution of wealth. To what extent these attitudes 
and beliefs govern the behavior of our subjects we cannot say; but 
if we are inclined toward behaviorism, we shall probably agree that 
attitude or mental set is a rather reliable indicator of the type of be- 
havior which we may expect. This, however, is a problem for fur. 
ther investigation. What certainly is evident, from the results of 
this study, is that the social beliefs of the college Seniors who were 
questioned resemble rather closely those of the college Freshmen 
tested, and that this particular group of students have a social 
philosophy in harmony with the leaders among their elders. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With this issue the Journal inaugurates a service 
for members of the Society who are available for appointment to positions 
in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society are in- 
vited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention of 
executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to members 
of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

M.1. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M.2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M.3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M.4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
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gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” ‘Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M.5. Ph.D. Nine years’ college teaching. Research U.S. and Europe. 
Author of 1931 book in labor field, besides articles and reviews. Prefers 
labor problems, immigration, population, family, general principles, Sal. 
ary, 4,000-4,500. Available now. 

W.6. Taught seven years in university, one in college. Now engaged 
in research for Ph.D. and in writing. Particular interest in criminology, 


immigration, social pathology, family, general principles. Salary, 3,000- 
35500. 


W.7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M.8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “‘Nationalistic Movements.” 

M.9. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 
1932. 

M.10. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.” Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M.11. University of Montana, A.B. 1929, M.A. 1927; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1932. Thesis published by University of Chicago Press. Teaching assist- 
ant, University of Chicago, 1931-32. Age 30, married, one six-year-old son. 

M.12. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching exper- 
ience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 


The American Sociological Society —The twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society was held in Washington, D.C, 
December 28-31, 1931. Approximately five hundred members, from all 
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sections of the country, were in attendance. Nearly one-fifth of this num- 
ber were registered from New York State. 

An important feature of the meetings was the number of joint sessions 
held with the following associations which were also meeting in Wash- 
ington at the time: the American Economic Association, the American 
Statistical Association, the American Farm Economics Association, and 
the National Community Center Association. The presidential addresses 
of the American Economic Association, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, and the American Sociological Society were given in a joint meeting. 
The respective topics were: “Pushing Back the Frontiers,” by Ernest L. 
Bogart, University of Illinois; “Statistics and Art,” by William F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; and “Social Process on the Pacific Coast,” 
by Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 

The general topic of the meetings this year was “Social Process.” 
Various aspects of the problem were considered in the seven division 
meetings—on human ecology, social psychology, theory of sociology, 
social process, social research, social biology, and population. These ses- 
sions took the form of presentation and discussion of four or five twenty- 
minute papers, with the chairman of the division presiding. 

Many of the section meetings, particularly those on the Family, on Edu- 
cational Sociology, on Rural Sociology, on Social Statistics, and on Sociology 
and Social Work, were devoted to analysis and discussion of the processes 
involved in specific phases and instances of our social life, such as the 
schools, the church, the family, community chest, etc. The sections on 
the Community and on the Sociology of Religion each had special meet- 
ings for the reports of studies and projects in their respective fields. 
The Section on Rural Sociology had a session with the American Farm 
Economics Association on ““The Human Factor in Agriculture.” In two 
other meetings they discussed ‘‘Methods of Studying the Social Processes 
in Rural Life,” and ‘“‘The Comparative Influence of Culture Patterns on 
Rural Social Processes in the United States and in the Orient.” A round- 
table discussion on ‘‘Regionalism”’ was held with the Section on the Com- 
munity. 

Outstanding in interest at the business meetings were the proposals 
for such reorganization of the Society as would make it more effective in 
carrying on its activities, particularly in the field of promoting sociologi- 
cal research. One group of proposals was presented for discussion by 
Stuart A. Rice, chairman of the Special Committee on the Scope of 
Research in Sociology, appointed by the Executive Committee at its last 
annual meeting. The other group of proposals was presented by an 
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unofficial committee of which Maurice Parmelee was the chairman. Ac. 
tion was taken on only two proposals of this latter group, namely, the 
appointment of a committee to consider a plebiscite for the nomination of 
officers of the Society (J. E. Cutler, George A. Lundberg, and E, RB. 
Reuter), and the appointment of a committee to consider a plan for the 
control of the official journal and the other publications of the Society 
(F. E. Lumley, Stuart A. Rice, and U. G. Weatherly). 

A change in the constitution recommended by a special committee 
(Ellsworth Faris, chairman) was voted giving the Section on Rural Sociol- 
ogy a representative on the Executive Committee. The Special Commit. 
tee on the Scope of Research in Sociology which had prepared a tentative 
program for the reorganization of the Society was continued for another 
year. 

The Society voted to petition the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for the privilege of affiliation. 

The plan proposed by the Social Science Research Council for holding 
a World Congress of Social Sciences at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in June, 1933, was approved, and it was voted to holda 
special meeting of the Society as a part of such a Congress should the 
plans mature. 

Resolutions in Memory of Professor Franklin Henry Giddings, third 
president of the Society, and Professor Frank W. Blackmar, ninth presi- 
dent of the Society, were passed and will be published in the Proceedings, 

Patrick Geddes, Montpelier, France, who has been president of the 
British Sociological Society, and S. R. Steinmetz of the University of 
Amsterdam were unanimously elected as honorary members of the So- 
ciety. 

The officers elected for the year 1932 are as follows: president, L. L. 
Bernard, Washington University; first vice-president, C. J. Galpin, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture; second vice-president, Neva R. 
Deardorff, Welfare Council of New York; secretary-treasurer and manag- 
ing editor, Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. The newly elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are: Stuart A. Rice, University of 
Pennsylvania; H. A. Miller, Oberlin, Ohio; and Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the January issue and up to January 15 
are as follows: 

Armstrong, Hazel, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ashton, Elma Hope, 306 W. Franklin St., Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Atkinson, Robert K., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 

Baldyreff, John W.., Perkins Hall, No. 80, Cambridge, Mass. 

Barkley, James A., University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Bellows, Elsie E., 926 South Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Berek, Samuel I., Y.M.C.A., Lincoln, Neb. 

Boyd, Frances, 264 Summer St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Brown, Roy Melton, Box 709, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Bryson, Gladys, Dept. of Economics and Sociology, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Burgin, Miron, 242 Jamaica Way, Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Ruth Thornton, Dept. of Sociology, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Carter, Sam R., 1813 Indiana St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Chandler, George, 803 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Chesbro, George W., Phoenix, N.Y. 

Cook, Lloyd Allen, % Dept. of Sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Cross, Grace A., 1547 Kentucky Ave., Apt. 2, Lawrence, Kan. 

Deadman, Homer R., 525 N. 15th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Dunlap, Sheldon, 967 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Earp, James P., Drew Forest, Madison, N.J. 

Edouards, Sister, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Field, Mr. and Mrs. F. V., 865 First Ave., New York 

Gane, Marguerite, 70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Haak, Leo A. T., 301 E. Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hale, Lloyd Harry, Room 162, Central Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 

Harman, Horace Cyril, 7 Pine Street, Homer, N.Y. 

Komarovsky, Mirra, 40 Mamaroneck, White Plains, N.Y. 

Labarec, Robert M., Lincoln University, Pa. 

Lippman, Blessing (Miss), 815 Virginia Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Magnusson, Leifur, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

Meyer, Harold D., Dept. of Sociology, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Miller, Samuel Howard, 179 Washington Ave., Clifton, N.J. 

Mullins, Gifford L., Room 441, Y.M.C.A., Lincoln, Neb. 

Myers, Earl D., School of Social Work, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Nathan, Marvin, 3417 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newman, S. Clayton,’67 S. Cedar St., Oberlin, Ohio 

Newmann, George Bradford, 107 Claremont Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Norman, Charles B., Greenville, Ind. 

Parker, Harry B., Union Mills, Ind. 

Petry, Howard K., State Hospital, Warren, Pa. 

Pruitt, Anne Beckwith, Box 56, New Bern, N.C. 

Shannon, Alexander H., Box 207, Arlington, Va. 
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Shriver, William P., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 

Silverberg, William V., 1726 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Sipple, Chester E., Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 

Steeble, Edwin, Jr., Dept. of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Stone, Sarah, 1229 Knox Ave., North Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swander, Thomas Lester, 213 Glenridge Ave., Montclair, N.J. 

Taylor, Horace, 294 Walnut St., Brookline, Mass. 

Toler, Lessie O., 308 Pittsboro St., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Van Saun, Arthur C., 313 Twelfth St., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Wailes, Bertha, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Walton, G. M., State Normal College Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Wisner, Elizabeth, School of Social Service, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La. 

Wright, M. L., Greenville, N.C. 

Young, Ina V., 1022 Monmouth Ave., Durham, N.C. 


American Country Life Association.—The next annual American Coun- 
try Life Conference will be held in the early fall of 1932 at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and the topic will be: “Rural Adult Education.” The 1933 
Conference will be held at Blacksburg, Virginia, in connection with the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute’s Annual Institute of Rural Affairs, and 
the topic will be: “A National Policy for Agriculture and Rural Life.” 


Institute for Social Research—The Institute for Social Research of 
Frankfurt am Main announces the publication of the first number of the 
Journal for Social Research (Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung) which succeeds 
the Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung. 
The journal will be devoted primarily to current investigations into the 
economic, psychological, and sociological factors in modern social life, 
The publisher is C. L. Hirschfeld, Verlag, Leipzig, and the price is six 
marks per number. 


International Congress of Genetics.—Over five hundred members have 
already enrolled for the Sixth International Congress of Genetics. Many 
of these have done so recently. Because of the past uncertainty of holding 
the Congress, it seems probable that there are many other individuals 
who, now that it has been definitely decided to go ahead, will wish to 
join as soon as possible. For this reason the Council has decided to extend 
the date for ten-dollar memberships until May 1, 1932. After that date 
the membership will be at an increased fee, twelve dollars. Graduate 
students and assistants may join as six-dollar members until May 1, 
1932. After that date their memberships will be at the rate of seven dol- 
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lars. Both of these revisions have been made because of the exceptional 
economic conditions and because the Council is anxious, in so far as it is 
possible, to avoid having financial considerations a deterrent to member- 
ships. The number of people who have already joined insure a representa- 
tive and highly successful Congress, and reveal as well the great amount 
of active interest in genetics at the present time. The guaranty that 
proceedings will be published, and that each member will receive a copy, 
has proved to be a strong attraction, not only to geneticists but to many 
biologists in other ‘fields. 


International Conference of Social Work.—The International Confer- 
ence of Social Work is to be held at Frankfurt am Main in 1932. Plans 
are being made for American participation by social workers under a 
committee of the National Conference of Social Work, 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


International Congress of Psychology——The Tenth International Con- 
gress of Psychology will be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, August 22- 
27, 1932. For information, address the secretary of the Tenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology, 6 Studiestraede, Copenhagen K., Den- 
mark. 


International Recreation Congress.—The National Recreation Associa- 
tion of the United States announces that in 1932 the first International 
Recreation Congress will be held at Los Angeles, July 23-29. The objec- 
tives of the Congress will be (1) to provide an international exchange of 
information and experience on play, recreation, and the recreational use 
of leisure, (2) to build interest and support for the movements in all 
countries, (3) to provide means of developing international good will. 


Seventh American Scientific Congress—As the Journal goes to press, 
plans are being consummated for the Seventh Pan-American Scientific 
Congress to be held in Mexico City, February 5-19, 1932. Dr. Alfonso 
Pruneda is the president of the organizing committee. The Congress will 
give its attention to the following matters: physical and mathematical 
sciences; general and applied geology; engineering; industrial chemistry; 
biology; scientific agriculture; medicine; hygiene and public health; an- 
thropological and historical sciences; juridical sciences; social and econom- 
ic sciences, and education. 


Social Science Research Council—With the retirement of Dr. Robert 
S. Woodworth, Columbia University, as president of the Council, Dr. 
Robert T. Crane, formerly professor of political science, University of 
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Michigan, the permanent secretary of the Council, becomes its executive 
head. The other officers for the year 1931~32 are: chairman, Arthur M, 
Schlesinger, Harvard University; vice-chairman, William F. Ogbumn, 
University of Chicago; secretary, R. H. Coats, dominion statistician for 
Canada; and treasurer, Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society, 

During the seventh year of the Council the chief activities which it has 
supported are: research fellowships, fellowships in agricultural economics 
and rural sociology, southern fellowships, summer conference, social sci- 
ence abstracts, and committee work. 

The advisory committees of the Committee on Problems and Policy 
for 1931-32 are on the following: consumption and leisure, crime, the 
family, personality and culture, population review, pressure groups and 
propaganda, public administration, the seminar in culture and personal- 
ity, social and economic research in agriculture, social statistics. 

A copy of the seventh annual report may be secured by writing the 
secretary, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 


Social Work in Canada.—At present there are four centers for training 
social workers in Canada: McGill School for Social Workers, McGill Uni- 
versity; the department of social service, University of Toronto; the Mani- 
toba School of Social Science, Winnipeg; the department of economics 
and sociology, University of British Columbia, which gives a few technical 
courses. The training of social workers is in a state of flux in Canada al- 
though the agencies are asking for trained social workers in every city 
in Canada, and the demand greatly exceeds the supply. Owing to the 
limited English-speaking constituency in and about Montreal, McGill 
University has had difficulty in developing a strong school without heavy 
expenditure and has decided to close the McGill School for Social Work- 
ers. This will leave, after the close of the present college year, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto as the only school in Canada granting a diploma in 
social work which has the recognition of professional social workers. 

The University of British Columbia began its preliminary organization 
of social work training in connection with the department of economics 
and sociology in 1929. Professor C. W. Topping has cHarge of this phase’ 
of the work. The technical courses offered fall into four groups: (1) family 
welfare, (2) child welfare, (3) group work, and (4) medical background. 
Laboratory practice includes from eight to fifteen hours of field work, 
carried out in conjunction with the courses in family welfare and child 
welfare under supervision and with the assistance of local organizations, 
and two months of supervised unremunerated service during the summer 
in an agency accredited by the university. 
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The School of Social Science in Winnipeg was launched under the aus- 
pices of the department of education and the department of health and 
public welfare. The University of Manitoba gives lecture-room space 
and the use of such facilities as may be required in the classes. For the 
most part the students of this school are people actively engaged in 
social work in Winnipeg and throughout the province. The lectures are 
given for one hour each afternoon on such subjects as economics, sociol- 
ogy, principles of case work, history of social legislation, psychology, 
psychiatry, criminology, public health, industrial development and cor- 
related problems. At the end of a two-year period in what is a form of 
extension education service, those who have passed their examinations 
successfully are granted a diploma by the authority of the department of 
health and public welfare. 

During the past few years a Canadian conference organization has been 
set up and there is a Canadian conference on social work, attended by 
about a thousand persons every second year. During recent years a Cana- 
dian association of social workers, which has been organized with a mem- 
bership that extends across Canada, is engaged in raising the standards 
of social work and is now taking up the whole training problem as it faces 
Canadian social workers. Another important group interested in all the 
problems of organizing social work and training for it is the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare, whose secretary is Miss Charlotte 
Whitton. Other national organizations which have a close relationship 
to social work activity are the Mental Hygiene Committee of Canada, 
the Social Service Council of Canada, and the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil of Ontario. 


Soctological M onographs.—Beginning with the academic year 1932-33, 
the department of sociology at the University of Michigan will sponsor a 
monograph series in sociology. The joint editors will be Robert C. Angell 
and Lowell J. Carr. The material will be photo-lithoprinted by Edwards 
Brothers in Ann Arbor. It is planned to publish monographs which are 
too long for magazine articles but not long enough to appear as books— 
10,000 to 50,000 words. These will be sold separately at the rate of one 
cent a page. Yearly subscriptions for the whole series will be $5.00 for 
slightly more than 500 pages. 

The monographs are to be of a research character. It is hoped that the 
more mature research work of established scholars will be submitted as 
well as accepted Doctor’s theses. The publication of the monographs 
will be financed by the authors themselves. When a manuscript has been 
accepted by the editors for publication, the author will be required to 
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deposit $3.00 per page as lithoprinted. Since the page to be used contains 
more than 800 words, a monograph of 20,000 words will require a de. 
posit of less than $75.00. There will be 300 copies of each monograph pro- 
duced (unless the author wishes to finance a larger number) and the ay. 
thor will receive all the proceeds from the sale. If all 300 copies are sold, 
the author will be completely reimbursed. 

It is expected that the monographs will appear at least once a month 
during the academic year. The editors are now prepared to receive mono- 
graphs for consideration. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Henry Holt and Company announces the publi- 
cation of The Technique of Social Progress by Hornell Hart, professor of 
sociology. 


McGill University —The department is engaged in co-operation with 
the other social science departments of the University in a research proj- 
ect on unemployment. A number of community studies are included, 
and three research assistants, aided by other sociological students from 
each of the departments of sociology, economics, and of psychology and 
education combined, are at work. The whole project is being carried on 
for the most part in the metropolitan area of Montreal and is under the 
general direction of Mr. L. C. Marsh, who was brought to McGill from 
the University of London to take charge of the research work of the social 
sciences in the University. 

For a number of years Professor C. A. Dawson, chairman of the de- 
partment, has been director of the sociological phases of the research into 
the social and economic structure of pioneer regions (the three western 
prairie provinces). Some of this material will soon be ready for publica- 
tion. 

The Society for Social Research of the University of Chicago has re- 
cently published Professor Hughes’s monograph, The Growth of an Insti- 
tution: The Chicago Real Estate Board. 


University of Missouri—In September Professor Walter Burr was ap- 
pointed by the governor as executive secretary to a state unemployment 
commission. Arrangements have been made for his teaching and research 
work in order that he may give time to the work of the commission. 

In 1929 a project was started providing for the selection of ten com- 
munities with a view to observing trends in their activity and develop- 
ment over a ten-year period. Co-operation was secured in three com- 
munities the first year. A bulletin entitled, “Community Trends,” Re- 
search Bulletin 161, by Henry J. Burt, is ready for distribution. 
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A study in “Developments in Public Welfare in Missouri,” made by 
Professor Walter Burr with the assistance of Mr. George Gemmell, has 
been completed and the report is now being published. It is the basis of 
a doctor’s dissertation presented by Mr. Gemmell. 


Ohio State University —Professor C. E. Lively has returned from a 
year’s leave at the University of Minnesota where he prepared a manu- 
script on “The Growth and Decline of Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota, 
1905-1930,” to be published by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He has also recently published two papers: ‘The Appearance 
and Disappearance of Minor Trade Centers in Minnesota, 1905-1930,” 
in Social Forces for October, 1931; and “Changes and Trends in Rural 
Neighborhood Life,” in the Proceedings of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work for 1931. 

A mimeographed bulletin on “Some Trends in Rural Social Organiza- 
tion in Four Ohio Counties,” by E. D. Tetreau, R. C. Smith, and J. P. 
Schmidt, is now ready for distribution. It gives a historical sketch of the 
organization developments, preparatory to more detailed study. 

Mr. P. G. Beck has returned from a year’s leave and graduate study 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is now engaged in a study of the new 
population data for Ohio made available by the 1930 Census. 

A new bulletin of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station entitled 
“Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio: II. The Individual 
Aspect,”’ has just been distributed. The authors are P. G. Beck and C. E. 
Lively. This bulletin concludes the series of printed and mimeographed 
bulletins which has been issued from the Ohio Station on this sub- 
ject. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—The department announces the pub- 
lication of the following research studies in Omaha: Medical Social Serv- 
ice, by Dr. T. Earl Sullenger and Miss Gertrude Carlson; and The Negro 
in Omaha, by Dr. Sullenger and Mr. J. Harvey Kerns. 

On November 3-5, 1931, an exhibit of thirty-six maps of Omaha and 
seven charts portraying social conditions in the city was held by the de- 
partment. A special feature was a series of eighteen maps portraying in 
detail the conditions in Ward Seven, which includes the packing-house 
area. 


Smith College-—Professor Howard Becker has recently been elected a 
corresponding member of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie. During 
the summer session, 1932, he will teach at Columbia University. One of 
his courses will be “Contemporary Sociological Theories.” John Wiley 
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and Sons have just brought out his amplified adaptation of Wiese’s 
Allgemeine Soziologie under the title of Systematic Sociology. 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture—Professor W. F. Kumlien, 
assisted by Paul H. Landis, is making in selected communities a study of 
“'Town-Country Relationships in South Dakota.” Professor Kumlien will 
study certain economic and social relationships existing between town and 
country areas in South Dakota from the standpoint of their effect on 
community organization. 


University of Southern California.—Jesse Ray Miller, publisher, an- 
nounces the publication of Contemporary Sociology by Emory S. Bogard- 
us, professor of sociology. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work.—The Columbia Univer- 
sity Press announces the publication in October, 1931, of The Scientific 
Basis of Social Work by Maurice J. Karpf, Director of The Training 
School for Jewish Social Work. The book is divided into seventeen chap- 
ters organized into four parts as follows: “What Knowledge Do Social 
Workers Need?” ‘““‘What Knowledge Do Social Workers Use?” “What 
Knowledge Do Social Workers Receive?” ““How May Social Work Ac- 
quire a Scientific Basis?” 


Corrections.—Professor Evelyn Buchan’s leave of absence, reported in 
the November Journal, is from Smith College and not from the University 
of Maine, as the notice stated. 

For William S. Johnson read Charles S. Johnson in “Current Research 
Projects,” January, 1932, Journal, item 26, page 622, items 79 and 80, 
page 627. 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


The editors of the American Journal of Sociology are sending to uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States blanks requesting information 
on dissertations in progress by candidates for higher degrees in sociology. 
If any department of sociology does not receive a request, it is asked to 
send in immediately the name of the student, degrees now held with 
name of institution conferring, degree sought, title of dissertation, prob- 
able date of completion of work, and name of institution where the work 
is being carried on. 
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The New Social Science. Edited by LEonARD D. Wurte. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix+132. $1.50. 


This brief but solid and important little volume contains a series of 
twelve addresses marking the inauguration, to quote President Hutchins, 
of “an experiment in co-operation, an experiment in research, an experi- 
ment in education, all resulting from an experiment in housing” (p. 3). 
The occasion was the dedication of the Social Science Research Building 
at the University of Chicago in December, 1929. In editing the collection, 
Professor White was faced with diversities which prevented any unification 
of subject matter other than that of felicitous expression suited to the oc- 
casion. The address by Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy of the 
University of Hamburg is the extreme illustration. His discussion of 
“Bureaucracy in a Nation’s Lean Years: The German Experience,” while 
of great interest to students of social structure, public administration, and 
post-war history, bears no discernible relation to the rest of the papers. 
Toa lesser extent a similar comment pertains to the historical and analytic 
statement by Professor Célestin Bouglé of the Sorbonne on ‘“The Present 
Tendency of the Social Sciences in France.” The remainder of the papers, 
however, constitute together a most valuable compendium of what may 
be termed the methodological philosophies of some of the outstanding 
leaders of American social science. In a number of instances, at least, the 
views set forth represent an epitome of the author’s position which can 
nowhere else be found in so pithy and compact a form. 

The major problem to which this majority of the speakers addressed 
themselves, whether by design or coincidence, may be stated as follows: 
What is the relationship of “‘social’”’ to “natural” science and to philosophy 
particularly in those border regions where the viewpoints and techniques 
of more than a single discipline must be invoked? The significance of the 
border regions is explored with cogency and illumination in papers by 
Dean Milton C. Winternitz of the Yale School of Medicine, President 
John C. Merriam of the Carnegie Institution, and Professor C. Judson 
Herrick of the University of Chicago, each a “natural” scientist whose re- 
searches have necessitated attention to social data and social implica- 
tions, 
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What is the relationship of reflection, of thought, of “philosophy,” on 
the one hand, to the more technical, factual, and ofttimes more manually 
laborious aspects of research? It is unfortunate that anyone assumes that 
the latter may be divorced from the former, and yet precisely this assump- 
tion has recently been made in an appeal for greater support by research 
organizations to thought and philosophy per se, as contrasted with sci- 
entific observation and measurement. The unreality of the supposed an- 
tithesis crops out frequently in the papers before us, at least so far as it ap- 
plies to the quantitative research worker. The latter, according to Pro- 
fessor Wesley C. Mitchell, ‘‘needs just as clear a mind, at least as much 
leisure, and as many books”’ as the political scientist concerned with the 
theory of the state or an economist dealing with theoretical problems of 
static equilibrium. He needs in addition 
a great deal of help from statistical clerks and computers, and these assistants 
should be provided with machines. ... . Yet no one supposes that technical 
proficiency and a wide range of contacts suffice to make significant discoveries, 
There must be also the philosophic grasp and the ability to see with one’s own 
eyes which distinguish men like the inspirers of research who shed luster upon 
Chicago 
in Mitchell’s student days (pp. 9, 15). 

Similarly President Merriam: ‘‘New fields of thinking opened by the 
penetration of research into nature are sometimes visualized through the 
medium of a theory, and sometimes by use of an instrument” (p. 29). Sir 
William Beveridge, director of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, asserts 
that the social scientist, even less than other scientists, should not be content 
with mere accumulation of facts. Mere accumulation of facts is never science, 
but it is even further from being so in social science than in other studies, be- 
cause facts uninterpreted so much more rapidly lose value and meaning. Their 
moral must be drawn and the generalizations made as the facts are collected, 
while they are fresh in the mind [p. 47]. 


And Professor Bouglé with approval attributes to Durkheim an expres- 
sion of ‘‘the need for finding a happy medium between the recess of par- 
ticular details and the excess of generalities a priori, between the verbal- 
ism common to too many philosophers and the micrology dear to too many 
historians” (p. 67). Is it possible that Professor Charles A. Ellwood (“Sci- 
entific Method in Sociology,” Social Forces, October, 1931) is critizing not 
the social scientists of what he regards as a “hard boiled” quantitative 
school but rather the “‘statistical clerks and computers” which they em- 
ploy, or even the calculating machines with which these work? 
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And yet there is a point at which the “social philosopher”—a term 
which I employ with regret for lack of a better—does really arrive at a 
genuine issue with the social scientist. The former is often prone to con- 
fuse his wishes, his ideals, his ethical valuations, on the one side, with his 
scientific data, upon the other. And at this point there is no evidence of 
surrender or compromise within Professor White’s scientific assemblage. 
Thus, Sir William Beveridge: 


Heaven forbid that any scientist should ever consider seriously what use if 
any can or will be made of his work! In fact, he does not consider this. Driven 
on by curiosity and a cold fury of desire to bring order into his understanding 
of the world, he is the slave of appetites as imperious as those of hunger or sex, 
though not like sex or hunger satiable [p. 53]. 


The arm-chair method, even in its most factual form, is discredited by 
President Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings Institution when he states 


the conviction that the theorist who would arrive at new generalizations must 
do more than scan the work done by statisticians, fact-finders, and descriptive 
writers; he must himself be a worker in the vineyard; the surest interpretations 
are likely to be those growing out of the inductive investigations in which the 
theorist is himself engaged [p. 58]. 


Professor Bouglé quotes the warning of Coulanges: ‘‘Many years of analy- 
sis are necessary for one hour of synthesis” (p. 69). 

Some of the addresses have particular value for methodological dis- 
cussion within particular ranges of inquiry, or because of the particular 
point of view from which they are expressed. Among these are the papers 
of Professor Franz Boas, whose generalizations growing out of a lifetime 
of research in anthropology are perhaps the most brilliant in the volume; 
of Mr. Beardsley Ruml, late director of the Spelman Fund, now dean of 
the Division of Social Science at the University of Chicago; of Professor 
Herrick, already quoted; and of Professor Edwin B. Wilson, at that time 
president of the Social Science Research Council. 

Boas reiterates the view, familiar to his students, that “attempts to 
reduce all social phenomena to a closed system of laws applicable to each 
society and explaining its structure and history do not seem a promising 
undertaking” (p. 96). Social science runs “the danger . . . . that the wid- 
est generalizations that may be obtained by the study of cultural integra- 
tion are commonplaces” (pp. 95-96). “An error of modern anthropology, 
as I see it, lies in the overemphasis on historical reconstruction, the im- 
portance of which should not be minimized, as against a penetrating study 
of the individual under the stress of the culture in which he lives” (p. 98). 
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Mr. Ruml speaks “as a layman, as an administrator who in the last 
few years has had much to do with social scientists, and very little in. 
deed,” so he modestly asserts, “with social science” (p. 99). He senses 
a tendency to regard: “as irrelevant and obsolete the question of whether 
the social sciences are really sciences” (p. 99); a reaction against “the ex. 
treme to which veneration for measurement had gone” (p, ror); and an 
increasing emphasis upon a view of “social phenomena as complex be. 
havior of a naturalistic world” (p. 105). Furthermore, questions are listed 
concerning what may be called the administrative aspects of social science 
as, for example, ‘“‘the function and usefulness of the professional societies; 
to what extent do they stimulate a trade union consciousness; to what ex- 
tent are they utilized as a vehicle for sectarian politics; to what extent do 
they really do more harm than good scientifically?” (p. 104). 

Professor Herrick concludes an illuminating plea for recognition of the 
humanities and the world of spiritual values with an even more vigorous 
plea for a monistic approach which will include these subjects within the 
general domain of science. This is a view which is undoubtedly shared in 
actuality, and implicity so in his present paper, by Professor Wilson. His 
address delivered at the University Chapel, strictly speaking, did not be- 
long in the present series, but it provides a fitting conclusion to the en- 
semble. 

And what is science? A body of corroborated fact? Yes, truly. And scientific 
theory a body of co-ordinated facts. But, more essentially, science is a co-opera- 
tive effort toward a united understanding; it is an eternal future, an everlasting 
hope. In none of these, its really fundamental characteristics, is there any differ- 
ence between one science and another, between chemistry and sociology, be- 
tween physics and ethnology [pp. 128-29]. 


Stuart A, RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Inter pretation of Development and Heredity: A Study in Biological 
Method. By E. S. RussEtt. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930. Pp. 
312. 


One of the incidental consequences of the recent lively interest in the 
problem of methods of research in the social sciences has been to force 
students of sociology to face again the question as to the nature and spe- 
cific characteristics of that unity and concert among individuals which 
makes it possible, and for certain purposes desirable, to regard them asa 
society rather than a mere collection of independent and unrelated indi- 
viduals. 

This is essentially the old question, in a new form, of ‘the one and the 
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many”—a question which every science that seeks to be systematic has 
had to answer at some period in its history, and has actually answered at 
different times in different ways. 

It is this problem of the one and the many, or of the relations of the 
parts to the whole, as the biologists have conceived it, which is the cen- 
tral theme of this volume. The Interpretation of Development and Heredity 
is, as the author characterizes it, “a study in biological methods,”’ More 
specifically it is a historical and critical account of the various ways in 
which, at different periods in its history, students of biology have sought 
to describe, conceptually, the biological organism. 

On the whole there have been in biology and, perhaps, also in other 
sciences, two, and only two, fundamental schools of thought—“‘two funda- 
mental conceptions which are ageless and persist, however much they 
may be altered, extended or transformed by the discovery of new facts.” 
They are represented in biology by the preformists or preformationists 
and the epigenesists; by those students who put the emphasis upon struc- 
ture and those who put the emphasis upon function. 

In psychology the two fundamental points of view are probably best 
represented, on the one hand, by the behaviorists who have sought to 
explain behavior in terms of ultimate psycho-physiological units, namely, 
the reflexes, and, on the other, by the Gestalt school, representing the 
organic point of view—the view, namely, that in psychology, as elsewhere, 
the whole is not a sum of its parts, and that perceptual objects, for ex- 
ample, cannot be properly conceived as constituted by the perceptual ele- 
ments or sensations into which analysis reduces them. 

Even in physics, where the analytic method has been most successfully 
applied in the effort to reduce the universe to ultimate but substantial 
particles—i.e., elements, atoms, electrons, etc.—the material conception 
has been superseded by a mathematical one, in which the universe as- 
sumes the character of a “symbolic structure of which no mechanical 
model is possible.” The recognition that time, as well as space, is an in- 
tegral element in the constitution of things has led—in this field of investi- 
gation, also—to the notion that the nature of things “is not determined 
by the nature of their parts but by the nature or principle of their organi- 
zation.” (See address of J. C. Smuts, president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, London, September 23, 1931, Science, 
Vol. LXXIV, No. 1917 [September 25, 1931].) 

It is considerations of this sort that have led Whitehead to the notion 
that the cosmos must be ultimately conceived as a series of “events” 
rather than as an aggregate of things. 
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In the field of the social sciences it is the statisticians, as one might ex. 
pect from the nature of the statistical method and the preconceptions 
upon which that method is based, who have found the conception of soci. 
ety as a numerical aggregate, i.e., without essential unity, as best adapted 
to their purposes. 

On the other hand, those writers who have conceived the fundamental 
character of society to be concerted action insist that the conception of 
society as a mere population aggregate is not adequate. The nature of 
society “lies in its constitution more than in its parts,” and the principle 
which declares that “the part in the whole is no longer the same as the 
part in isolation” applies in the field of the social as well as the physical 
and biological sciences. 

The fundamental notions of biological theory, as they have been worked 
out by different students at different times, exhibit the same architec. 
tonic types as those of other systematic sciences. 

“There are—apparently—” says the author, “only one or two possible 
ways of interpreting development open to the human intelligence, and 
these few alternative methods tend to recur again and again throughout 
the whole history of biological science.”’ This is due to the fact that biol- 
ogy, like other systematic sciences, ‘“‘is by no means a transcript of fact, 
but in large measure a construction of mind, a conceptual edifice, the lines 
and plans of which may vary according to the type of mind of its archi- 
tect.” 

This volume is concerned with this conceptual edifice only so far as it 
has served students of biology in their efforts to describe and explain de- 
velopment, heredity, and reproduction, “considered as essential and fun- 
damental functions common to all living things.” 

Fundamental differences with respect to heredity, development, and 
reproduction go back to Aristotle and Hypocrates. The latter represented 
the preformationist’s theories of that period; the former the epigenesist’s. 

Recent investigation has added enormously to our knowledge of the 
facts, and these new facts have given occasion to more elaborate theories 
and ingenious logical constructions; but the general architectural type of 
the new theories, whether epigenist or preformist, have not altered. 

As W. M. Wheeler puts it: 


He who finds little difficulty in passing from the simple to the complex, from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous will take an epigenic view of develop- 
ee On the other hand he who readily idealizes and schematizes, whose 
mind is endowed with a certain artistic keenness, has an appetite for form and 
structures, and a tendency to make these forms final patterns, eternal moulds, 
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more permanent than the substance that is poured into them—such a one will 
find more difficulties in understanding how the homogeneous can become the 
heterogeneous [p. 28]. 


We are concerned here, it seems, with ideas so fundamental that they 
seem to be “rooted in the very constitution of the human mind” and this 
suggests that whether a biologist is to be a preformist or an epigenist is a 
matter biologically foreordained by the character and condition of his 
glands, or whatever determines temperament in the individual organism. 

It is with this distinction between the two fundamental types of biologi- 
cal theory in mind that the author reviews the development of preforma- 
tionist theories, of which the germ-plasm of Weissmann is typical. Thus 
the theory of the gene, which may be regarded as an elaboration of Weiss- 
mann’s conception of the germ-plasm, is based on “the same deep-rooted 
conviction that heredity must be explained as due to the transmission of 
an unchanging substance, the germ-plasm, in accordance with the mate- 
rialistic principles which are accepted as the only basis for a scientific 
biology” (p. 75). 

When scientific theories, which were invented in the first instance in 
the interest of knowledge, turn out to be based upon convictions and 
temperament rather than upon facts, they inevitably assume the char- 
acter and the authority of doctrines. Their function in that case ceases to 
be theoretic and descriptive merely, since doctrines are fundamentally 
normative in character. They tell us what to do but not how to do it. 

As an illustration of this deep-rooted conviction of the preformists 
and of the analytic method generally, the author quotes H. J. Miiller: 
“The biological investigator, in wielding his formulae, should not remain 
content until the abstract ‘tendencies’ or ‘concepts’ he arrives at can be 
translated analytically into terms of the arrangements and methods of 
movements of concrete particles.” 

To translate everything analytically into terms of the arrangements 
and movements of concrete particles is the very essence of scientific meth- 
ods as it has been applied in the physical sciences. It is this fundamental 
point of view, and the conception of the universe that rests upon it, which 
has been undermined and shaken by the theory of relativity. What phi- 
losophers, like Whitehead, physiologists like C. M. Child, and biologists 
like the author of this volume would substitute is an organic conception of 
the universe, one which recognizes that new aspects of the cosmos are in 
process of emergence. 


As it is, biology, “impressed by the success of physical concepts in their 
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own spheres,” has taken over and sought to make its own concepts and 
methods which are both inappropriate to its subject matter and inade. 
quate to the purposes and knowledge in this field. Particularly are the 
mechanistic concepts of classic mechanics inapplicable to the problems of 
general biology—of adaptation, behavior, and evolution. “From a strict. 
ly mechanistic point of view there is no adaptation, there is no behavior— 
there is only a series of material configurations in course of transforma- 
tion.” 

The vitalistic solution of the problem sponsored by Driesch is not satis. 
factory, because it offers no new method for attacking the problem. 

The alternative to the mechanistic point of view in biology is to accept 
facts “without abstraction” as they present themselves to common sense, 
“Common observations show us that vital activities are manifested by 
individuals whether unicellular or multicellular. Even from the point of 
view of structure, life is not a property of any substance, however com- 
plex, but of an organization. The idea of ‘living substance’ is a pure ab- 
straction to which nothing corresponds” (p. 165). 

If life is a property, not of any substance, but only of an organism, the 
organism must be conceived not merely as a structural but a functional 
unit. This teleological conception can be applied to a machine but “the 
organism is mot, like a machine, a static construction, but a constantly 
changing organization of functional activities, which tends toward some 
end and in such tendency is influenced by its past. Its activities are re- 
lated to its past and to its future.” 

Time is thus, it appears, an essential element in the conception of the 
organism. The organism at any one moment of its existence is merely a 
phase of a life-cycle. It is this life-cycle, rather than any phase which it 
exhibits at any time, which constitutes the biological individual. This is 
what is meant by the statement that time is an essential element of the 
organism. 

It follows that the true germ-plasm is the cell organism. The germ- 
plasm, regarded as a material substance, is “a conceptual fiction imposed 
upon the facts by the exigencies of the mechanistic method”’ (p. 193). As 
the germ-plasm passes so will all the other “representative particles, de- 
terminants and genes’”—concepts which were originally invented to ex- 
plain what can be equally well accounted for by the ‘“‘conditioning action 
of introcellular units, such as the chromosomes.” 

One may, perhaps, sum up the difference of view of the “organismal” 
as distinguished from the “mechanistic” biology in the statement that it 
is the organism that makes the cell, not the cell the organism. 
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This is the author’s answer, so far as biology is concerned, to the ques- 
tion as to the relation of the “one and the many,” the relation of the parts 


to the whole. Bs! 
OBERT E, PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Behavior in Insects. By A. D. Imus. New York: Dial Press, 

1931. Pp. ix+117. $1.50. 

It is unusual to find a summary of a difficult field as brief as the present 
and in as simple language, so nearly roo per cent reliable both in fact and 
theory. The first eight chapters summarize the facts known about each 
group of social insects with brief hints of the mechanisms of behavior in 
each case; and in the final chapter the author summarizes the essentials. 
Only in one or two places does the author seem to nod. On page 8 we are 
told “there are no grounds for concluding that these impressions of in- 
sects bear any real resemblance to those which we ourselves perceive.” 
We may say the very opposite, on the basis of present-day knowledge of 
physiology. We are told in the Preface that the “habits and economics of 
social life of insects exemplify the heights to which mutualism and co- 
operation can attain, even when determined by causes other than intelli- 
gence.” This statement does not appear well founded for, as a matter of 
fact, the author says that in some of the social insect groups learning by 
experience—that is, the rudiments of intelligence—occurs, and I see no 
reason for denying or forgetting the probability that the behavior pat- 
terns, now designated instincts in insects, were not originally laid down 
by individual experience, involving elementary intelligence, before they 
became finally fixed in strictly hereditary mechanisms. This is obviously 
an extremely slow process, and insect communities are immeasurably 
older than any human society. The little volume is readable, reliable, and 
unusually free from the vagaries of pure speculation. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Laws: A Study of the Validity of Sociological Generalizations. 
By Kyunc Durxk Har. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1930. Pp. xii+256. 

Are there social laws? Are the social sciences entitled to be called sci- 
ences at all? These are the questions to which Mr. Har addresses himself. 

The former he answers in the negative. There are no social laws of mathe- 
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matical precision or of universal validity. To the second his answer is lesg 
clear. He tells us that the difference between history and sociology is that 
history is not a science and sociology is not yet a science. But later on he 
suggests that social studies belong properly, like medical studies, to the 
arts rather than to the sciences. 

Mr. Har deals faithfully with a great variety of so-called laws pro 
pounded by sociologists and has no difficulty in showing that they fail to 
meet the demands of scientific methodology. His analysis is clear and 
cogent and is written with a fine grasp of the logical implications of the 
scientific method. It is not, like some other essays in this direction, mere- 
ly destructive, but, though ruthlessly critical of the worst offenders, is 
sympathetic as well as keen. The discarded “laws” are not denied useful- 
ness, Some are merely apriorisms, some are statements of probability, 
some are no better than definitions of the concepts contained in the “law,” 
some are valid within limits but are reduced in status to “tendencies,” 
The exposition of these various defects in presumptive laws is well worthy 
of the attention of every sociologist. 

But the ambiguous answer to our second question reveals a problem 
which Mr. Har has not fully faced. He defines a law as follows: “a valid 
scientific law may be defined as a description of an invariant pattern of 
phenomena, explicable by a generally accepted theory, in turn explicable 
by a plausible hypothesis, thus making the conceptual unification of 
phenomena complete” (p. 239). Science deals with generalizations of 
greater or less universality. The lowest level of generality is the fact or 
phenomenon, and above that, next in order, comes the law. A subject 
becomes a science when it can pass from facts to laws as thus defined. 
Like so many other writers on the social sciences, Mr. Har turns to mathe- 
matics and physics for his standards and ideals. But the question may 
still be raised whether these standards are wholly —and solely—relevant. 
It may be questioned whether facts and laws in this sense are the total 
subject matter of science. It becomes increasingly difficult to maintain 
this position as we pass beyond the realm of mathematics. Even in physics 
some recent developments disturb it. When we turn to such non-social 
sciences as geology or biology the universal validity of generalizations 
seems to have little place. Wherever the evolutionary principle enters, 
timeless generalizations disappear. If we do not usually dispute the claims 
of these subjects to be sciences, it is because they possess other principles 
of order and coherence than the laws for which alone Mr. Har reserves the 
title of “‘scientific.”’ These subjects are concerned, for example, with type- 
situations, with systems of related facts in which certain phenomena ac- 
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company or follow one another in a time-process. And it is the discovery 
of similar systems which is one of the grounds for hope in the future of the 
social sciences. 

The need for this broader viewpoint is suggested by various aspects of 
Mr. Har’s treatment of the social sciences. For example, he states that 
“economics is an hypothetical science as distinguished from the actual sci- 
ences like physics” (italics the author’s). “Its point of view is narrow and 
its procedure is arbitrary” (p. 45). These statements are related to the 
author’s idea of scientific explanation. Explanation is the deduction of 
lesser generalizations from greater (p. 16). But a claim can be made for 
explanation of another kind, apart altogether from deduction or induction, 
as when we show the coherence of aspects within a system. This economics 
at least endeavors to accomplish, nor can such a procedure be fairly called 
arbitrary. Again, because in the social sciences we cannot provide laws 
such as Boyle’s law of gas, Mr. Har proposes that social studies are more 
properly named arts than sciences. But surely this is to miss the point. 
An art presupposes a science or it is mere empiricism, and what we want 
to assess is precisely the nature of the body of coherent knowledge which 
validates the art. 

A serious omission in the book is the lack of any reference to the analy- 
sis of the social sciences made by recent German writers, such as Max 
Weber. The subject has been attacked in Germany more seriously than 
elsewhere, yet there is scarcely a reference to this work in the Bibliogra- 
phy. This Bibliography is, by the way, very carelessly edited. On one 
page, with respect to six successive entries, I noted four errors (p. 250). 
But in spite of these blemishes Mr. Har deserves commendation for a 
work which shows very clearly and simply the pitfalls into which sociolo- 
gists in particular have so often fallen. 

R. M. MAcIvER 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Technique of Social Progress. By HORNELL Hart. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+708. $3.60. 


Professor Hart’s The Technique of Social Progress is designed to serve 
as a supplement and sequel to his earlier textbook, The Science of Social 
Relations; the two taken together are offered as a set which covers the 
science of sociology in a fairly adequate way. The argument of the previ- 
ous volume was based to a considerable extent upon the thesis that “the 
motive of life is to function”; from this, Hart derives the definition of 
progress which serves as the point of departure for the present work— 
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“Progress consists in those biological and cultural changes which on the 
whole and in the long run release, stimulate, facilitate, and integrate the 
purposes of men.” In developing his subject the author has made the cus. 
tomary survey of the biological evolution and cultural history of man. 
kind, with which readers of books of similar character are familiar, It is, 
however, by its provocative evaluation and discussion of recent social 
changes and contemporary tendencies and prospects that this book wil] 
chiefly win the approval of students and teachers. 

The Technique of Social Progress is a book eminently well adapted to 
the needs of the classroom, particularly where classes are not too large to 
permit free use of the discussion method. It is equipped with the same 
varieties of questions for discussion and exercises for students to work 
out in writing that have become familiar to those who have used the au- 
thor’s Science of Social Relations. To question the positions taken by the 
author in a book so obviously intended to provoke thought and discussion 
rather than to solve fundamental problems would be gratuitous. The book 
maps out a course dealing with matters in which college students are, for 
the most part, keenly interested, and one can predict with some confidence 
that it will be favorably received by them and by their instructors. It is 
so definitely adapted for use as a textbook in college classes that it will 
have little or no interest for the general reader. 


N. Hovse 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Society: Its Structure and Changes. By R. M. MaAcIver. New York: 

Ray Long & Richard Smith, 1931. Pp. xvi+569. $5.00. 

New general textbooks of sociology appear from the presses with such 
frequency in these days, and the dissatisfaction with all of them as re- 
gards their usefulness as tools for the college teacher is so generally ex- 
pressed that one’s first reaction to the latest one of which one learns is to 
ask one’s self, What is there distinctive about this book that justifies pub- 
lishing it at all? It is rather easy, however, to characterize Professor Mac- 
Iver’s new textbook in such a way as to show that it has qualities which 
make it quite different from most of those that have appeared in the past 
decade. Quite clearly, the author’s primary purpose in this volume has 
been to define the fundamental concepts and ideas of theoretic sociology 
for the student with such precision and thoroughness that he will be able 
to use them with confidence. In other words, this is in no sense a textbook 
in ‘social problems”; nor does it place in exhibition a body of concrete 
materials illustrative of types of social structures and processes. The man- 
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ner of presentation is rather abstract throughout—so much so that Mac- 
Iver will probably be accused of offering “arm-chair sociology” to his stu- 
dents and readers. He has, however, performed his self-assigned task of 
defining and explaining sociological concepts and ideas with considerable 
skill and intelligence, and it will scarcely be fair to assert that his rather 
abstract and philosophical propositions have not been designed to illumi- 
nate the actual world of social experience. 

The treatment of social structure is on the whole better and fuller than 
the discussion of social change and process. The author is strongly in- 
clined to emphasize the historical or evolutionary aspect of social process 
at the expense of possible non-historical generalizations concerning the 
mechanism of social interaction. Similarly, this book is more satisfying in 
its treatment of the more formal and external features of social organiza- 
tion and social interaction than in its treatment of the subtler, more inti- 
mate, and more psychological aspects. Professor MacIver is to be com- 
plimented on the excellence of literary workmanship which characterizes 
this text, in which respect it is in pleasing contrast with some of those 
which have been inflicted upon us. 

It seems probable that this text will be quite successfully used in moder- 
ately advanced courses, where the students have already had some intro- 


duction to sociology. 
FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Society at War. By CAROLINE E. PLAYNE. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1931. Pp. 380. $3.50. 


The social history of the World War has not yet been written. The book 
under review is an important contribution to this history on the side of 
psychological facts, that is, the state of men’s minds under the influence of 
the stress and excitement of the war. It is a factual history rather than a 
psychological interpretation. It shows, not only the contribution which 
the professors, politicians, and parsons made to the hysteria of the war 
period, but also the contribution of practically all other classes, including 
women, the business men, and ordinary citizens. For one who lived 
through this period and witnessed the hysteria both in Great Britain and 
in the United States, as did the writer of this notice, the book is very inter- 
esting. For factual sociologists searching for data rather than interpreta- 
tions, the book is also valuable. Fortunately, the writer, an English lady, 
seems to be a disinterested but critical pacifist. She presents, therefore, a 
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detached view of the psychological movements and events which she de. 
scribes. This makes the book valuable as a relatively unprejudiced souroe 
of information. 


CHARLES A. ELLwoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


Les illusions évolutionnistes. By ANDRE LALANDE. Paris: Librairie 

Felix Alcan, 1930. Pp. xi+464. 

The closed Spencerian system of evolution still dominates the thought 
of some. This French book, published in 1930, illustrates this fact. To be 
sure, it was originally published in 1899, under another title; but seem- 
ingly it has been issued again without very radical revision. If one were to 
judge French philosophy by this book (the author is a member of the 
Institute and a professor in the Sorbonne), one would have to say that it 
was a generation behind the philosophical thought of the English-speaking 
world. The English-speaking reader is astonished to find in this book the 
word “evolution” opposed to “‘dissolution.”’ Spencer’s physical definition 
of evolution is quoted and then refuted at length. Evolution is also op- 
posed, according to the author, to “involution,” which is the true method 
in the spiritual world. The author only mentions the use of the word 
“evolution” to mean orderly change of any sort. He seems to know noth- 
ing of emergent evolution and scarcely mentions Bergson’s creative evolu- 
tion. Practically all of the authors cited are from the nineteenth century. 
One would be inclined to say that such a book was hopelessly out of date 
at the present time, if one did not remember that the closed Spencerian 
system of evolution is still a conception which seems to be held by some 
sociologists. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY 


The Development of Extraterritoriality in China. 2 vols. By G. W. 
Keeton. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+4o5. 
$15.00. 

The occasion of these two imposing volumes is the long legal and diplo- 
matic controversy between China and the Western Powers over the ques- 
tion of extraterritoriality. Their purpose, as the author explained, is “to 
demonstrate why it was impossible to admit the Chinese claims to juris- 
diction over foreigners,” and incidentally to show why the system which 
grew up to regulate the relations between the representatives of “two 
civilizations, fundamentally different—even directly opposed—in every 
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important characteristic” must remain “until a single government with 
authority to recognize every Chinese province is established.” 

Extraterritoriality is, however, merely the legal definition of a situation 
which existed before Europeans had any legal status in China and one 
which will probably continue to exist after the peculiar position of the 
foreign population in China ceases to have any special definition at all. 

It is because this is true that a description of the conditions under 
which this interesting institution grew up is not likely to lose, for a long 
time, its interest for students, either of legal institutions or of human rela- 
tions generally. 

It is inevitable that a lawyer should seek to do in this case what it 
seems to be the special function of lawyers to do everywhere, namely, 
look for some consistent rule or principle by which to interpret and justify 
an existing institution or to exhibit its deficiencies. The author in this 
case, however, seeks to go farther. He is convinced that the situation 
which, when it is recognized in international law, is described as extra- 
territoriality is a familiar phenomenon arising in the intercourse of na- 
tions and peoples and one which may and frequently does arise whether 
it is recognized in international law or not. In fact, similar institutions 
have grown up in every part of the world where men representing diver- 
gent culture and different racial stocks have come together periodically, 
or for any extended period, for the purpose of the exchange of goods and 
services. 

There has always been, apparently, one law of the family and of the 
tribe, and another law of the market-place. Thus the Romans appointed 
in 200 B.C. a praetor peregrinus whose business was to dispense justice in 
suits where foreigners were involved. Thus the Jus Gentiun, called by 
Gaius and Justinian ‘‘the law in use among all nations,” was the law built 
by the Roman jurists, though called into existence through the necessities 
of intercourse with and among non-Romans. 

In the Middle Ages in Europe it was assumed that every man, accord- 
ing to his calling, should be tried by laws and in a forum which was ap- 
propriate to his status. In accordance with this principle there was a 
court for clerics and a court for merchants. There was one law for the 
Gentile and another for the Jew. In fact, until very recently, law was 
conceived in Europe as in China to be based on personality and personal 
relations rather than upon nationality and territorial relations. As Keeton 
points out, “The conception of sovereignty as absolute over all persons 
within a defined territory, upon which the science of international law is 
based, is essentially a modern one.” 
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Once society is organized upon a territorial and a national rather than 
a personal, familial, or feudal basis, the existence of a community exercis. 
ing governmental functions in relative independence of the state of which 
it is a part is regarded as an infringement of sovereignty. On the other 
hand, the existence of a national state presumes the existence of an inter. 
national society which is capable of guaranteeing to aliens, living within 
the territorial limits of any one nationality, all or most of the rights of 
citizens in every other. It is under these circumstances that extraterri. 
toriality becomes an anomaly. The efforts which China is now making to 
terminate extraterritorial jurisdiction is directly related to a growing senti- 
ment of Chinese nationalism. 

Conceiving the question of extraterritoriality in this more general way, 
the history of the conditions under which the system grew up in China 
and the difficulties of disposing of it, in view of changed conditions, appear 
in the light of an individual instance of a more general phenomenon. Ex- 
traterritoriality turns out to have not merely a history but a natural his- 
tory, and China’s case serves therefore to illustrate the nature and char- 
acter of extraterritoriality in general, the conditions under which it ordi- 
narily grows up, and the circumstances under which it may be expected to 
disappear. 

Mr. Keeton’s two volumes are therefore something more than an at- 
tempt to adjudicate an international controversy. They are a contribu- 
tion not merely to the history but to the sociology of law. 

Volume I is ‘‘an account of the development of foreign jurisdiction from 
the beginning of European intercourse down to the recent Reports of the 
Extraterritorial Commission.”’ Volume II, on the other hand, consists 
mainly of documents, including British state papers, the records of the 
East India Company, and reports from contemporary Chinese sources. 

In 1832 there was established in Canton a journal entitled the Chinese 
Repositary. In the files of this journal there accumulated a good deal of 
material of a sort that would not ordinarily find a place in more formal and 
official reports. Among others, there were printed detailed accounts of 
actual cases in Chinese courts, giving a contemporary picture of Chinese 
law in daily operation; articles contributed by merchants and missionaries 
criticizing the operations of these laws as they affected foreigners; occa- 
sional translations of Chinese official documents in which one found the 
law stated in the forms and in the idiom of the Chinese themselves. Among 
them there is the Chinese account of the trial of Keshen, viceroy of Chili. 
Keshen, after the first Anglo-Chinese war, was appointed, as the report 
of the Supreme Tribunal at Peking puts it, “to examine into the affairs of 
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the barbarian. Actually he was sent to come to some sort of terms with 
the English, but was not able to achieve the settlement desired and ex- 
pected. At his trial it appeared that he had been “guilty of the greatest 
political errors,” and it was recommended in accordance with the law in 
such cases, that he be “imprisoned until after autumn” and eventually 
beheaded. 

In reading this and other Chinese documents reproduced in Mr. Kee- 
ton’s second volume, one is impressed with the fact that the calm, lucid, 
and decorous statements of these official documents but thinly conceal 
the personal passions, ambitions, and intrigues of the individuals in- 
volved. 

This case is cited by the author, however, to illustrate the extent to 
which the Chinese authorities are disposed to carry the principle of per- 
sonal responsibility, in accordance with which it is demanded of servants 
of the government not merely that they obey the commands of their supe- 
riors but that they be successful in carrying these commands into effect. 
It is only in respect to the principle of personal responsibility that the 
difference between Chinese and European legal conceptions finds its most 
obvious expression. 

What this document, and others like it, suggests is a government which, 
though acting through the forms of law, was originally and fundamentally 
conceived and maintained as a government of persons; a government, 
therefore, in which the preservation of the prestige of its rulers was al- 
ways-an ultimate necessity; a government also that was never at a loss 
to find some rule to justify any action necessary to save its face. 


ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Les Etrangers en Suisse: Etude géographique, démographique et soci- 
ologique. By CLAIRE RaymMonp-DucHosaL. Preface by G. L. 
Duprat. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. Pp. xvii+345. Fr. 35. 


This volume, if we may interpret the prefatory comments of Professor 
Duprat, seems to have been suggested, partially at least, by American 
immigration studies. By her geographical position, Switzerland, a coun- 
try which admirably illustrates the conciliation of cultural pluralism with 
political unity, receives a considerable number of immigrants from her 
powerful neighbors and so presents problems of assimilation not unlike 
those of the United States. Assimilation in Switzerland, however, is less 
rapid: the distance traversed by the migrant is much shorter, and con- 
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tacts with relatives and friends more numerous and persistent; the rela- 
tively greater reserve of the Swiss people does not encourage so great a 
participation in Swiss life; economic opportunities are fewer; and the fact 
that Switzerland is composed of three distinct national cultures, are some 
of the reasons given for this slower assimilation. 

The author approaches the subject from the geographical, the demo- 
graphical, and the sociological points of view. The accessible frontier 
cantons and the industrial centers have the largest percentages of for- 
eigners. Short distance migration (“‘osmosis’”) along the frontier char- 
acterizes the agricultural populations; long distance movements to urban 
centers are found among those seeking industrial pursuits. French, Ger- 
man, and Italian immigrants tend to settle in the corresponding national- 
ity areas of Switzerland, the Italians being the most widely dispersed. 

The demographical study comprises statistics of foreign population 
movement in general; nationality proportions; age and sex composition; 
statistics of the single, married, widowed, and divorced; occupations; 
marriage-, birth-, and death-rates. 

Dr. Raymond-Duchosal follows Gaston Richard and other European 
sociologists in their conception of a general sociology as distinct from the 
more specialized divisions like “political sociology,” “juridical sociology,” 
etc. General sociology is synthetic, studying the collective mind, that is, 
the sentiments, ideas, customs, and conceptions common to subsidiary 
social groups. In the concrete, this amounts to a study of folk ways or 
collective behavior—comportements collectifs. Under “Social Morphology” 
she makes a classification of immigrant social types into urban and rural, 
each of these having its subtypes: industrial laborers (subdivided into 
three types), artisans, technical experts, merchants, intellectuals, artists, 
capitalists, etc. Under the heading “Social Physiology,” the family, 
morality, the unorganized aspects of public life, intellectual and artistic 
activities, and religion are discussed. 

The author emphasizes the mental instability of the immigrant which 
she ascribes to the breakdown of customs and beliefs resulting from mobil- 
ity. There is a greater spirit of independence, a desire for liberation from 
all social constraints, and a tendency for activities to be directed toward 
utilitarian objects which are sometimes in conflict with the demands of 
social solidarity. Those immigrants who segregate themselves show a con- 
servative character; those more dispersed and isolated exhibit traits of 
individualism and disorganization, and, in general, have the character of 
the déraciné. 

Despite the care and excellence of this work the reviewer does not al- 
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ways have a clear picture of the author’s conclusions. For instance, statis- 
tics are cited to show that foreigners have a larger proportion of criminals, 
but in the end the author recognizes that differences in age, sex, and occu- 
pational composition, as well as in law enforcement, might indicate an 
actually lower rate of crime. The nature of assimilation as a social-psy- 
chological process is clearly indicated, but the reader unfamiliar with 
Swiss people would like a more detailed discussion of their attitudes and 
behavior toward foreigners. Documents of the Thomas and Znaniecki 
type would have added to the value and interest of this praiseworthy 


study. 
EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


The Struggle for South America. Economy and Ideology. By J. F. 
NormaNno. With an Introduction by CLARENCE H. Harine. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 294. $4.00. 


Nearly fifteen years ago the writer of this review began an intensive 
study of the contemporary attitude of Latin America toward the United 
States. He was surprised at the extent of their apprehensiveness with 
reference to their northern neighbor, an apprehensiveness so deep and in- 
tense that in a long article which he published in 1921 he felt justified in 
describing it under the term ‘‘Yankeephobia.”’ Later he sought the causes 
of this attitude and found them, not only in the history of the policy of 
the United States with reference to Latin America, but also in the inter- 
pretations of that policy by Spanish, French, German, and other propa- 
gandists. As his researches proceeded, the scope of his investigations 
widened until he felt justified in publishing a volume (1928) entitled Latin 
America in World Politics (rev. ed., 1931). 

The tentative and incomplete nature of this work was indicated by the 
subtitle, An Outline Survey, and the Preface contained the following sen- 
tence: “I venture to hope that the work as now presented will not only 
throw some light upon current inter-American perplexities, but will also 
point the way and stimulate further investigation in this virgin field.” 
That hope is already beginning to be realized with a rapidity hardly 
dreamed of at the time. 

The volume now under review is an excellent study of the struggle of 
the leading powers over South America, a study written by a Brazilian 
familiar with that portion of Latin America as well as with the United 
States and the leading nations of Europe, a man who is at once an econo- 
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mist and a historian. Moreover, the work is not written in a language un- 
familiar to the people of the United States, but in excellent English. 

Normano’s book consists of five major divisions: “The Economy”: the 
share of the leading nations in the trade and investment opportunities of 
Latin America and the competition between them; “The Seducers [non- 
American and the United States] and the Courted [namely, the South 
Americans]”; ‘“The ‘Peligro Yanqui’ [‘Yankee Peril’]’’; “An Experiment 
[in inter-American co-operation: Cuba]’’; and ‘“‘The Future,” which gives 
promise of growing industrialization in South America as well as a growing 
rapprochement between the United States and Brazil and a tendency for 
the Spanish states to form a sort of anti-Yankee bloc under the leader- 
ship of Argentina. 

In general, it may be said that Normano does not set forth any con- 
siderable volume of new facts. Much of the data presented will be found 
in Latin America in World Politics (rev. ed.). The author of The Struggle 
for South America does, however, make important additions to certain 
phases of the subject, and, what is more significant, reveals a stimulating 
brilliance in interpretation and a firm grasp of economic theory and prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Normano appears quite orthodox in his economic views. He is not 
an opponent of capitalism or industrialism. On the contrary, he urges 
South America to accept both. He has no fear of the ‘‘Yankee Peril” and 
by implication advises and even insists that his compatriots welcome 
Yankee capital and mass production. 

The work contains elaborate notes but no Bibliography or Index. 
There are also quite a number of errors in spelling. Presumably these are 
the result of inadequate assistance in proofreading and composition in a 


foreign language. 
J. FRED Rippy 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Caliban in Africa: An Impression of Colour-Madness. By LEONARD 
Barnes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 245. 

Negro: National Asset or Liability? By JoHN Louts Hitt. New York: 
Literary Associates Incorporated, 1930. Pp. xxv+ 233. 


Here are two books on the Negro and the race problem that are inter- 
esting, for one reason among others, because of the contrast they repre- 
sent not only in their contents but in their points of view. One of them, 
Caliban in Africa, is written by a sophisticated Englishman resident in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. The other is by a southern preacher, who 
has recently emerged from the sticks of Tennessee. 
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John Louis Hill, born in the South and sharing its prejudices, has ar- 
rived by slow and painful stages at a point in his personal evolution where 
he can look upon the Negro, not as an inferior creature to be employed 
as a tool by his white neighbor, not even as a pathetic object to be patron- 
ized and pitied, but simply as a man like other men to be regarded as a 
Christian and a brother. 

The author is justly proud of his personal achievement. He is eager to 
proclaim his emancipation to the world. This is the purpose of the book 
he has written, which is a rambling account of his observations and con- 
victions about men and things, and particularly about the Negro. 

He is impressed with the idea that “his expressed convictions and con- 
clusions’ —none of which are likely to be as startling to the reader as they 
are to the author himself—‘‘are of vast importance, heavy with meaning 
to all people of our country, regardless of racial or national origin.” So 
important does he regard this achievement that he proposes to make this 
volume the first of a series, which shall include “every principal national 
and racial strain represented in the American population.” 

In contrast with the provincialism of the volume mentioned Leonard 
Barnes’s brilliant, rhetorical, and devastating exposé of the Africander 
mind and of the present native policy in South Africa presents the matter 
in the wider horizon of a philosopher, a man of the world, and a convinced 
internationalist. 

Color-phobia, as the author of Caliban in Africa conceives it, is a kind 
of insidious political disease, which inevitably destroys in the long run 
the people or the nation which is afflicted by it. 

To one whose political philosophy has convinced him that he knows 
and is able to interpret “the far designs of Providence,” the Africander 
spirit appears as ‘‘the curse of the continent,” and the Africander, “through 
whom it moves its wonders to perform, as a traitor to his own true self 
and the shame of all white blood for his folly and his crime.” 

These two volumes, one written in Tennessee and the other in Johan- 
nesburg, if read in conjunction, mutually illuminate and interpret one an- 
other. 


RosBeErt E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Brown America. By Epwin R. Emprer. New York: Viking Press, 
1931. Pp. vi+311. $2.50. 
It is quite impossible to read or discuss a Negro topic dispassionately. 
There is nothing unique in that. Any problem not yet finally settled must 
arouse fervor, and fervor is emotion. The thing called heredity, which on 
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analysis is found to be largely early training, biases our attitude. No mat- 
ter how judicious we may attempt to be, we cannot altogether shake off 
the shackles of our past. The notebook of that most scientific observer 
Sir Charles Lyell, on his second visit to America in 1845, demonstrates 
that, try as he would, he could not detach his prejudices and preformed 
judgments on this subject. 

It would be idle therefore to pretend that one who, like Mr. Embree, has 
lived and worked through the most earnest period of constructive thought 
upon and efforts for solution of the Negro problem should present a book 
in which emotion fails to play a dominant réle. Nor indeed can it be 
expected that the reviewer should be in any way less responsive. Without 
emotion there would be insufficient driving force to compel progress. The 
amazing thing to this reviewer is that Mr. Embree should so ably arouse 
and control the emotions of his reader. The book is not merely a clear and 
convincing exposition of almost all sides of the Negro problem. It is a 
document of power, shirking nothing, compelling the attention and in- 
voking in the most subtle manner the sympathetic co-operation of the 
reader in the great work with which the author is identified. 

Mr. Embree knows how to write of tragedy without gloom, of aspira- 
tion without fantasy, of progress without qualification. He has but 
sketched the history, for that can be obtained elsewhere. He has touched 
lightly on physical characters and inferences drawn from these because 
science is still confused and embarrassed by assumptions and preconcep- 
tions. He has given no record of the Negro church, for that aspect, being 
subjective, lends only meager assistance toward solution of the problem 
in which the author so clearly sees his direction. But educational, indus- 
trial, political, and social tangles are discussed wisely, considerately, and 
deftly. The reader cannot miss the points. He will be roused but not in- 
flamed. His attention will be arrested so that, the book having been put 
away, his memory will not fail. The author is never dogmatic: he carries 
his reader with him through sheer objectivity of address. 

To the reviewer’s mind this is a striking example of the constructive 
strength of tolerance and moderation by which real leaders of thought are 
identified. The reviewer is not concerned, nor will the unprejudiced reader 
be concerned, over detailed facts of which space permits only rapid presen- 
tation. The exposition is an expression of the spirit of truth written racily 
by one who knows his subject thoroughly, who is not swayed by academic 
pedantry, whose mastery bespeaks his leadership. It is a book begun in 


faith and finished in determination. 
T. WinGATE Topp 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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[literacy in the United States. By SANFoRD Winston. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. 163. $3.50. 


This book illustrates a type of research which is likely to become more 
and more important in sociology. Correlation studies of this kind are 
particularly inviting, because quantitative data are awaiting treatment 
and the problem often can be clearly and simply stated. Yet the channel 
is treacherous and narrow between the Scylla of spurious results and the 
Charybdis of needless elaboration of the obvious. Dr. Winston usually 
steers watchfully. 

Part I summarizes the census returns from 1870 to 1920, showing in 
useful tables the steady decline in illiteracy, when classified according to 
age, sex, rural or urban environment, race, nationality, and geographical 
divisions. 

Part II is more ambitious. It is a detailed record of correlations be- 
tween illiteracy in 1920 and other social factors. Using entire states as 
units, Dr. Winston finds correlations, positive or negative, ranging from 
about .40 to .80, between illiteracy and a variety of factors taken indi- 
vidually, such as birth-rate, infant mortality, early marriage, size of 
family, suicide, and mortality. More important still, he finds that a sub- 
stantial correlation between illiteracy and any one of these factors usually 
remains after per capita income and percentage of urbanization are held 
constant by partial correlation. ‘‘It is believed,’’ he concludes, “‘on the 
basis of the results obtained that no comprehensive analysis of any one of 
these subjects [birth rate, early marriage, etc.] can omit the important, 
measurable factor of illiteracy or some socio-educational equivalent.” 

Since many of his assumptions and problems of method will recur in 
other correlational studies of this type, it may be worth while to consider 
them in some detail. 

In the first place, some who have had a little experience as census enu- 
merators may wonder at Dr. Winston’s boldness in attempting to use 
partial correlation with illiteracy figures as one of four variables. Of 
course, he is under no illusion that the illiteracy returns are accurate, 
Since he is interested mainly in comparative rather than absolute figures, 
it matters little whether there is an error in the returns, so long as the 
proportion of error is constant from state to state. However, it probably 
is not constant from state to state. If there is no correlation between the 
proportion of discrepancy and the proportion of actual illiteracy, by 
states, an observed relationship between the inaccurate illiteracy figures 
and some other variable such as birth-rate probably will underestimate 
the true relationship. Even when this underestimate is not serious in sim- 
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ple correlations, it may affect partial correlations appreciably, especially 
if there are discrepancies in some of the other variables also. But, in fact, 
the Census Bureau suspects that relatively too few illiterates are reported 
in states with low illiteracy, while too many may be reported in states 
with very high illiteracy, especially in regions where the illiteracy of 
Negroes is sometimes taken for granted. If true, this bias usually would 
tend to exaggerate somewhat the apparent relationship between illiter- 
acy and another variable. Dr. Winston might have considered these prob- 
lems more explicitly. 

Second, the distribution of percentages of illiteracy is skew. Half of the 
states have less than 1 per cent illiteracy, while nine states, all from the 
old South except New Mexico, range from 5 per cent to 12 per cent. A 
distribution like this is anything but promising for use in the rectilinear 
framework of partial correlation. Many of the regressions are not recti- 
linear, as Dr. Winston shows when fitting parabolic or logarithmic curves, 
This calls for extraordinary caution in interpreting his partial correla- 
tions, which are based on straight lines. 

Third, with states as units the number of “cases” is small, ranging from 
twenty-one to forty-eight according to the number of states used. The 
fact that these twenty-one or forty-eight ‘‘cases”’ may represent millions 
of people is irrelevant to the mathematics of the correlation analysis, 
Partial correlation based on such a small number of cases is none too satis- 
factory, even if the data are accurate and the regressions rectilinear. 

Fourth, most of the high correlations apparently are made possible by 
a small group of southern states which have high illiteracy and also high 
birth-rates, high infant mortality, early marriage, etc. Since a consider- 
able correlation might be obtained also by using one of many other in- 
dexes differentiating North and South, e.g., percentage of Republicans, 
the question as to whether the index “illiteracy” is merely differentiating 
cultural conditions in North and South needs more searching analysis 
than Dr. Winston provides, even in his partial correlations. If illiteracy 
figures for smaller areas could be depended on, as is somewhat doubtful, it 
might also pay to try using as units these areas instead of states, choosing 
a region not cut by the Mason and Dixon line. 

Fifth, one correlation based on areas within a region may be expected 
to differ from another correlation based on different groupings of areas 
within the same region, due to the homogeneity or heterogeneity of il- 
literacy distribution within a given unit area. 

Sixth, the calculation of probable errors, always dangerous unless the 
“universe” is roughly “normal” and the number of cases large, is par- 
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ticularly open to misinterpretation when, as in Dr. Winston’s work, the 
data are not a random sample from a “universe” but actually comprise a 
“yniverse.” Some statisticians justify the use of probable errors by con- 
ceiving of such data as comprising a sample from a fictitious “universe.” 
In any case, the limitation of the meaning of probable errors should be 
more clearly stated than Dr. Winston has done, and the conventional 
table of errors of the coefficient of correlation given on page 154 is inap- 
plicable to the present problem. Dr. Winston’s use of prediction equa- 
tions, it should be added, is not correct. To estimate what the birth-rate, 
for example, would be if illiteracy were zero, he extends his line or plane 
beyond the data and measures his error by using the standard error of 
estimate. If any error should be used at all, it should be the standard error 
of the function. However, one must recognize that a deficiency in census 
returns which is in constant proportion from state to state will throw the 
regression equation off, even when it does not affect the correlation co- 
efficient. 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Growth of an Institution: The Chicago Real Estate Board. By 
Everett? C. Hucues. Chicago: Society for Social Research of the 
University of Chicago, Series II, Monograph No. 1, 1931. Pp. 
120. $1.50. 


The trade association movement supplies a unique laboratory for the 
social scientist. In the functional group, common attitudes and standards 
have been crystallizing and reforming. This development has been con- 
temporary, thus lending itself to an inductive study of social processes. 
The sample selected by the author, the Chicago Real Estate Board, has 
had a continuous existence since 1883. In tracing the history of the organi- 
zation and its policies, minutes of meetings and official publications were 
supplemented by personal interviews. The author’s chief interest lies in 
the growth of a typical institution, with a tradition, a code, and a fairly 
well-developed social control. From this standpoint, the work is admira- 
bly done. “‘Realtors,” carrying out to a large extent an agency function, 
are somewhat akin to the established professions. Similar intensive study 
should be given to trade associations in the narrower sense. An organiza- 
tion in a middle-sized city would be more typical in many ways than one 
in Chicago. More use might be made of what Lindeman calls the “partici- 
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pant observer”; the social group, bound together by common interests 
and reacting to common problems, needs to be studied from within rather 
than with critical objectivity. 


Epcar L. HEERMANCE 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The Education of Adult Prisoners: A Survey and a Program Prepared 
for the National Society of Penal Information. By Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick. New York: National Society for Penal Information, 
1931. Pp. xxi+456. $2.50. 

This book is by the assistant director, United States Bureau of Prisons, 
That he is a follower of Thomas Mott Osborne is evidenced by the dedica- 
tion of the book. One opens it with some hesitation—so many promises 
have been made in the name of education, and so little fulfilment. The 
first chapter on the “‘Aim and Philosophy of Education for Prisoners” dis- 
pels all doubt. Such a sane and rational presentation of the subject must 
meet with the approval of all. 

Mr. MacCormick does not speak alone of formal education in the ordi- 
nary sense. The conclusion of the first chapter gives the following answers 
to the question—“What specifically shall we try to teach the prisoner?” 


1. Fundamental academic education, designed to provide the intellectual 
tools needed in study and training in his everyday life. 

2. Vocational education, designed to give training for an occupation. 

3. Health education, designed to teach the fundamentals of personal and 
community health. 

4. Cultural education, embracing the non-utilitarian fields one enters for 
intellectual or aesthetic satisfaction alone. 

5. Social education, to which all other types of education and all the activ- 
ities of the institution should contribute. 


Then follows a discussion of the criminal himself, under the heading, 
“The Student Body.” Here again we are impressed with the maturity of 
judgment and restraint of the author. He shows familiarity with the 
best work that has been done in this field and yet he does not expect us 
to believe exaggerated claims. He ends with one terse sentence—“The 
typical prisoner is a young man or woman who needs education.” 

The chapter on the “Individualization of Education” adds to our con- 
fidence in Mr. MacCormick’s capacity to see the point. He says: 


A fundamental principle of penology is that the whole program of penal in- 
stitutions should be based on a process of individual diagnosis, prescription and 
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treatment. The comparative failure of our American prisons and reformatories 
to fulfill their function of rehabilitation is very largely due to the fact that they 
operate on the principle of mass treatment. 


The question, “How do we proceed to make a skilled diagnosis?” is 
answered as follows: 

It should be initiated as soon as the prisoner is received at the institution. 
The basis of such a diagnosis is the complete social history of the prisoner, which 
should be compiled as rapidly as possible by reference to criminal records, by 
personal interviews with the prisoner, and by correspondence with former em- 
ployers, citizens of the communities in which he has lived, members of his family, 
school authorities, probation officers, social agencies, and others who have 
knowledge of the essential facts of his past or of his environmental background. 
To this history, the warden, deputy warden, social worker and chaplain will 
contribute facts and conclusions derived from interviews, tests and observa- 
tion. 

Authorities seem to agree that whatever direction future criminological 
research development may take, an adequate case history is basic. The 
presentation of the present situation seems to the reviewer to be fair, criti- 
cal yet not vituperative. It may be taken as an excellent statement of 
the whole problem of prisons. It shows a familiarity with all that is best 
and new in the educational field which may in any way be applied to 
prisoners. There are chapters on fundamental academic education, the 
teaching of illiterates, English and arithmetic, history, government, civics, 
and geography, which would especially appeal to those having charge of 
instruction in prisons, more than to the general reader. 

Under “Social Education” various plans are discussed ending with a 
section on “Inmate Community Organization.” This ends with a perhaps 
excusable glorification of the attainments of Mr. Osborne. “His contribu- 
tion of this idea to prison practice is probably the most significant con- 
tribution of this generation.” The conservative must wisely beware of 
panaceas regardless of the motives of their advocates. Community or- 
ganization of prisons has become a sectarian matter. Most practical pris- 
on people abhor the idea. A few zealous devotees exaggerate its impor- 
tance tremendously. Considering the meager use of such systems and the 
relatively few supporters, it seems to the reviewer that the claims made 
in its behalf in this book are exaggerated and unwarranted. 

Later chapters reviewing the educational facilities of American institu- 
tions state present practice fairly and adequately. There is an extensive 
bibliography. 

On the whole, the book is excellent and very much worth while. Taking 
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it up, something of a doubter, I have laid it down resolved to follow its 
admonitions as vigorously as possible in the conduct of my office. 


A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D, 
COMMISSIONER OF CORRECTION FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


The Balance of Births and Deaths. By ROBERT R. Kuczynskt. Wash- 
ington: Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution, 1931, 
Pp. xii+170. $2.00. 

This is the second volume of this series and attempts for Eastern and 
Southern Europe what the first volume did for Northern and Western 
Europe, namely, to go behind the crude birth- and death-rates and show 
what will be the balance of births and deaths when present tendencies 
have had time to work themselves out in a stationary or stable population, 
It goes without saying that the results are less satisfactory than those in 
Volume I because there is no country in this part of Europe for which the 
basic data are wholly reliable over any considerable period of time. The 
general conclusion, namely, that except in Russia there will be little excess 
of births over deaths in most of these countries a generation hence, is no 
doubt substantially correct. In other words, these countries, or parts of 
them, are following more or less closely the demographic path marked 
out by the countries of Northern and Western Europe. This is what would 
be expected as these countries become industrialized and adopt the man- 
ner of life of the more industrialized peoples. 

All students of population will welcome this work, even though some 
may feel that the nature of the basic data scarcely justifies the vast 
amount of labor involved in securing results of such exactness. This leads 
to a word of caution to the effect that though more refined statistical 
methods often enable us to see behind the crude data, yet the inadequacies 
and inaccuracies of these crude data carry over into the results of refine- 
ment. One should not use the refined results of this study without also 
reading carefully the entire text, appendixes and all. 


W. S. THompPson 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


The Case Against Birth Control. By E. Roperts Moore. New York: 
Century Co., 1931. Pp. x+311. $2.50. 
Dr. Moore was two years ago made chairman of a committee on pop- 
ulation decline and related problems of the National Conference of Catho- 
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lic Charities. Since the book has an introduction by Cardinal Hayes, one 
may reasonably conclude that Dr. Moore’s commission was to make out 
the best possible case against the use of contraceptives. He has done an 
excellent job, and yet he succeeds only in making a specious plea. His 
argument is least effective when it is most Catholic. The Catholic case 
in its essence is that contraception is sinful because it interferes with na- 
ture. It is, of course, not vouchsafed to the ordinary mind to penetrate 
the mysteries of Catholic theological morality, but one has difficulty in 
understanding why this particular interference with nature takes on such 
a dreadful hue—unless it be that institutional interests are involved. Even 
the “self control” within the marriage which Dr. Moore advocates is an 
interference with nature; celibacy is even more so. Then there are the 
usual Catholic perversions of history as to the church’s attitude toward 
women; the quoting of part of the evidence, as in the effort to make birth 
control universally harmful physically; the nonsense to the effect that 
birth control is a hypocritical effort on the part of the rich to ward off a 
more equitable distribution of wealth; the argument that there is still 
plenty of room in the world, when this is the case only because birth con- 
trol has made it so; and the extensive discussion of abortion and steriliza- 
tion which will tend to merge them with contraception in the minds of 
average readers. 

When, however, Dr. Moore forgets that he is a churchman and has a 
cause to plead he becomes interesting and worth while. His utilization of 
Kuczynski’s material and his chapters on population in relation to food 
and material resources and on the idea of an optimum number are clear 
and effective in both fact and exposition. What he utterly fails to see is 
that the movement for birth restriction which is equally pronounced in 
Catholic and non-Catholic countries and communities, though perhaps 
with a certain lag in the former, has profound social causes and is likely to 
continue so long as these causes remain. His position does not permit him 
to see that the changing life of Western nations cannot be kept within the 
limits of an inflexible set of ancient mores. Birth control is a phenomenon 
of the age and his indictment of it is in fact an indictment of Western civil- 
ization itself. It should be apparent to the merest tyro in population 
studies that civilization and unrestricted fertility are incompatible. At 
the same time civilized peoples may destroy themselves through an undue 
expansion of egoism and personality development. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that family limitation has been essential to the elevation of 
woman, the acquisition of leisure, the cultivation of aesthetic interests, and 
the improvement of material welfare. Its spread downward, which Dr. 
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Moore fears so much, will enable the working classes to share more fully 
in the advantages of civilized living and eliminate the dysgenic effects of 
differential rates of reproduction. The problem that confronts Western 
nations is not another useless effort at prohibition—this time of contra- 
ceptive devices—but of some reordering of social life which will place the 
good life more easily within the reach of parents of a moderate-sized 
family. 


F. H. Hankins 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Social Politics and Modern Democracies, 2 vols. By CHARLES W. Prp- 
KIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xxxiv+376; vii+417. 
$7.50. 

This book has a title rather too large for its contents, as it surveys only 
certain phases of social legislation in England and France during the pres- 
ent century. These are the phases that bear particularly on the wage- 
earner’s standard of living, and that the labor movement has been influ- 
ential in promoting. They include recognition of unions, regulation of 
working conditions, establishment of minimum wage standards, develop- 
ment of social insurance, and promotion of better housing and town plan- 
ning. An outline of the labor movement and of social legislation in the 
two countries during the nineteenth century lends historical perspective. 
Of the period intensively studied, the pre-war, war, and post-war years 
are compared. The differences in the labor movements and political sys- 
tems of England and France are shown to have an important bearing on 
the unequal rates of progress in the social legislation of the two countries. 
Particularly striking is the author’s exposition of labor’s increasing influ- 
ence in public affairs and its contributions to the growth of representative 
government. 

The study is heavily documented, the primary sources being parlia- 
mentary debates, official reports, and proceedings of trade union con- 
gresses and labor party conferences. While the discussion is somewhat 
labored and stodgy, it should be valuable to those interested in the topics 
of which it treats. 


SEBA ELDRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


An Introduction to Human Problems. By HAROLD BENJAMIN. Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. xiii+472. 
This volume was prepared as a textbook for an orientation course for 
college Freshmen which the author was required to teach. In it he has 
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sought not so much to teach information as “to arouse an understanding 
sympathy for the method and motives of scholars, scientists, research 
specialists... . and skilled solvers of problems of all times and of all 
nations.”” This theme of problem-solving is the framework of the volume. 
It enables the author to discuss, intensively, magic, science, and different 
forms of reasoning, the development of man and society, and the efforts 
to satisfy the needs involved, ranging over into the quest for beauty and 
the control of supernatural forces. This volume is unique as far as orienta- 
tion tests go. It is well balanced, written simply, and does not sacrifice 
too much scholarly erudition. 


H. BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Creative Mind. By Cart SPEARMAN. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1931. Pp. xv+162. $2.00. 


This book is one of the first in the new English “Contemporary Li- 
brary of Psychology.”” The editor, Francis Aveling, states in the general 
introduction to the series that its plan is to present in a popular way “a 
comprehensive and accurate perspective of contemporary psychology in 
so far as the science is definitely and systematically established.’”’ The 
aim of Creative Mind, as stated in the Epilogue, is that of “explaining one 
of the three supposed inexplicables—goodness, truth, and beauty.” In 
this book beauty is explained. One secondary aim of the book is to sug- 
gest, largely through references to experimental work, how the power to 
create can be measured; and another is to present in popular form the 
general principles of psychology. It is an original system that the author 
presents. 

Before presenting the outlines of this system, a grasp of which he be- 
lieves essential to understanding the psychology of beauty, Professor 
Spearman gives a brief criticism of other current doctrines to show how 
inadequate they are. Traditional doctrines such as that of imagery are 
skilfully disposed of. It takes a half page to show that the school of 
Gestalt offers no assistance. Behaviorism is still more easily dismissed, in 
two sentences! Professor Spearman seems, like most foreign and some 
American psychologists, to have fallen into the popular error of taking 
Watson at his word as the one behaviorist. 

Having knocked down these and other men of straw, Professor Spear- 
man sets forth his own psychology of ‘“‘noegenesis,” with its eight laws 
and six processes which, he says, constitute a complete scientific system. 
Since 1922, when the system was first offered to the psychological world, 
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no one has met the author’s challenge by showing that any further ulti. 
mate laws or processes can be found. Of the qualitative laws, the first, 
that “‘a person tends to know his own sensations, feelings, and strivings,” 
and the second, that “when two or more items... . are given, a person 
may perceive them to be related,” are considered less significant in ex. 
plaining creativity than the third: ‘When any item and a relation to it 
are present to mind, then the mind can generate in itself another item go 
related.”’ This law is thought of as genuinely creative; though limited in 
various ways, “this degree of creativeness is the utmost to which the 
human mind can under any conditions possibly attain.” 

The first quantitative law, that “every mind can be regarded as keeping 
its total output constant in quantity, however varying in quality,” is 
regarded by the author as very important in aesthetic appreciation. The 
other quantitative laws, of retentivity, fatigue, and control by the will, 
are all important in explaining why a picture is judged beautiful, but not 
so illuminating as this doctrine of unified energy, for which, by the way, 
Spearman sees support in Lashley’s experiments. 

In succeeding chapters abundant and very interesting applications of 
the foregoing laws are made, not only to pictorial art, but to architecture, 
music, and literature, to scientific invention and discovery, to behav- 
ior (!), to abnormal phenomena, and finally to what is regarded as “the 
greatest creation of all”—man’s conception of the universe. 

Does this brilliant and original little book, which one reads with such 
pleasant ease, afford a comprehensive and accurate perspective of the 
psychology of aesthetic creation, in so far as that branch of the science is 
definitely and systematically established? The reviewer must answer in 
the negative. A great body of well-known work in the field, some of it 
important, is neglected entirely. Other points of view in psychology which 
many have found very illuminating are dismissed without any serious 
consideration. Moreover, Professor Spearman’s system of explanation is 
too well rounded, too systematic, too clear, adequately to explain even 
the chief of the perplexing problems in this very complex and confused 
field of psychology. Everything that the author says is true—it is logical, 
clear-cut, and so general and elastic that it is indeed easily applicable to 
almost any set of facts. 

But just what do these generalizations mean? What, for instance, does 
it mean to say that “the mind keeps its output constant in quantity”? 
Just what is the ‘“‘energy”’ that is talked about? How can the mind gener- 
ate other items? All these and many other things are talked about as if so 
obvious as to need no explanation. Yet, in the reviewer’s opinion, there 
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are some, even among the general readers for whom the book is written, 
who will be vaguely dissatisfied on some of these points. 

The social-minded reader may feel in the author’s treatment a lack of 
appreciation of social and economic factors in aesthetics, a too classical 
attitude; the person interested in more modern trends in art may dep- 
recate his conservatism; and the experimental psychologist may wish 
momentarily that the author would not wander so far from the realm of 
statistical theory in which he is master. But they will all be grateful for 
this delightfully written, stimulating, and highly original book by a great 
English psychologist. 


MARGARET WoosTER CuRTI 
SmitH COLLEGE 


A History of Psychology in Autobiography. Edited by Cart Mur- 
cHison. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xvii+ 516. 

This volume is the first of a series containing the autobiographies of 
students who have contributed significantly to the development of psy- 
chology. In this volume are accounts of their scientific lives from J. M. 
Baldwin, Mary Calkins, Claparede, Dodge, Janet, Jastrow, Kiesow, Mc- 
Dougall, Seashore, Spearman, Stern, Stumpf, Warren, Ziehen, and Swaar- 
demaker. As one anticipates, the sketches are of varying merit and inter- 
est, although they all show detached judgment and rather effective self- 
analysis. The accounts given by Pierre Janet and William McDougall are 
perhaps the most penetrating and certainly the most charming. They 
yield one a more intimate appreciation of the works of these outstanding 
individuals. The editorial committee responsible for the series deserves 
appreciation and support. 


H. BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Systematic Psychology: Prolegomena. By EpwArpD BRADFORD TITCH- 
ENER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xi+278. 


For several years Professor Titchener was working meticulously on the 
development and completion of his views on systematic psychology. An 
untimely death interfered, but we are left some prolegomena which have 
been brought together in this volume. The discussion, while short, is 
sufficiently complete for an understanding of the framework of thought of 
his larger work. It is devoted to a consideration of scientific method and 
attitude, and to the point of view and subject matter of psychology. It 
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is rare to encounter a discussion of this kind which shows as much of a 
scholarly background, sober reasoning, and mature thought. Titchener’s 
treatment of science is precious. He has studied scientific procedure in- 
timately and exhaustively, and shows, clearly, evidence of much ponder- 
ing and brooding over it. Although one may dissent from some of the in- 
ferences in his discussion, his penetrating analysis deserves wide acquaint- 
ance in this time of glibly voiced stereotypes of scientific procedure. The 
volume will rank as a genuine addition to our literature on scientific 
method. Titchener’s application of his thoughts on science, to the point 
of view and subject matter of psychology, is, in my judgment, less con- 
vincing, although not less thorough. Through a painstaking analysis of 
the dominant approaches in psychology he reaches the conviction that 
psychology must seek systematic knowledge of sensory experience. The 
neat conformity of his conclusion—arrived at after critical consideration 
and careful logic—with his known starting point makes one suspicious; 
but it at least forces one to conjure further with a point of view which we 
think of in this country as dying a natural death. 


H. BLumer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Law of Retail Gravitation. By W111AM J. ReILty. New York: 
Published by the Author, 1931. Pp. vi+75. 


The author claims that as a result of a three-year nation-wide study of 
retail trade he has discovered that “retail business gravitates from smaller 
cities and towns to larger cities in accordance with a definite law.... 
that outside trade increases at about the same rate as the population of 
a city increases . . . . and that a city’s outside business decreases faster 
than distance from the city increases.” 

He states his “‘law of retail gravitation” as follows: Two cities attract 
retail trade from any intermediate city or town in the vicinity of the break- 
ing point, approximately in direct proportion to the populations of the two 
cities and in inverse proportion to the square of the distances from these 
two cities to the intermediate town. 

The operation of the law involves “all different-sized cities and towns 
and to some extent all kinds of merchandise,” but the basis of attraction 
for the larger city “is primarily the retail service offered in connection with 
style and specialty goods.”’ 

A set of tables is provided for the use of the merchant in locating the 
“breaking points” between his city and that of a rival trade center. Evi 
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dence of actual breaking points between trade centers, as determined by 
field studies, is set alongside theoretically determined breaking points in 
verification of the uniform operation of the law under a variety of condi- 
tions. 

The author suggests some possible uses to which the “law” may be 
put by retailers, publishers, and manufacturers. He concludes with an 
Appendix in which the method of determining his formula is further ex- 
plained. 

Asan attempt to reach some generalization “‘about the underlying rules 
that govern the flow of retail trade for different products,” the book is 
wholly commendable. Much of the waste in distribution must be at- 
tributed to the lack of this type of thinking about the problem. It would 
have been better at this stage of the investigation, however, if the author 
had been content to use the term “hypothesis” rather than “law” to de- 
scribe his discovery. The author’s method of determining where the trade 
influence of one city ceased to be preponderant in relation to the trade in- 
fluence of a rival city is open to question. The data upon which he bases 
his conclusions are credit inquiries in the intermediate cities or towns in 
the vicinity of the breaking point. In using such data the following as- 
sumptions are implicit: (1) that credit inquiries resolve themselves into 
charge accounts; (2) “that the amount of business represented by the 
average charge account held by stores of one large city is approximately 
equal to the amount of business represented by the average charge account 
held by stores of another large city; (3) that the value of charge-account 
business may be used as a barometer of the relative proportion of all out- 
side business enjoyed by two or more cities in a smaller town” (p. 66). 

In defense of these assumptions the author alleges that the errors in- 
volved in differences in amount of the charge account in different stores, 
etc., are biased errors and thus cancel out. But nowhere is there any proof 
that such an assumption is warranted by the facts, and under the circum- 
stances, as the author points out, no complete record of retail transactions 
is available on which such verification could be based. 

Another assumption which is not clearly stated but which is, neverthe- 
less, present is that while the “use of the charge-account measure is to 
compare the retail strengths of two cities only in towns that are in the 
vicinity of the breaking point,”’ the conclusion is arrived at that all retail 
trade in the areas either side of the breaking point goes automatically to 
the cities to which it lies adjacent. This seems to exclude the interpene- 
tration of the area of one city by another for the same classes of goods. 
Are there no exceptions to the rule? That is, Reilly has examined the 
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actual trade conditions at or near the breaking points and then has jumped 
to a conclusion as to what was taking place in other parts of the trade 
area. 

Finally (p. 73), the author lists a number of significant factors other 
than population and distance which may operate to deflect trade from 
one center to another, but he apparently has not tested the capacity of 
any of them to upset the operation of the “law.’’ Under these circum- 
stances it would seem rather hazardous to talk of a “law of retail gravita- 
tion” with all the implications that the word “law” conveys. Hypothesis 
demanding further proof would be a more accurate description of the con- 
tents of the book. 

It is confusing to the reader to be told (p. 32) that the law gives “a 
summary of facts concerning the actual flow of retail trade; it is simply a 
statement of existing conditions”; and later (pp. 39, 44, and Appendix) to 
find that the law measures the potential trade area. 

There is an implication of fixity in the operation of the “law” and neces- 
sarily so, but the author confesses to an open mind (p. 33) when he asserts 
that the changes which have brought about this trade deflection from 
smaller to larger cities is of recent origin. He ventures the opinion that 
these conditions have now “become relatively stable,” but on what 
ground, it does not appear. 

While there are obvious defects in the method used and much loose 
statement, the author is to be commended for breaking ground on a diffi- 
cult problem. His method should be further tested on the basis of more 
complete factual information. 

E. A. Duppy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Principles of City Planning. By Kart B. LoHMANN. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. x+395. 


This volume is intended by the writer “to be of service to those study- 
ing and teaching city planning and to city officials, particularly to mem- 
bers of zoning or planning commissions.” While admirably suited as a 
text for formal courses in city planning, its value for teachers of urban 
sociology consists chiefly as a reference work for students in the recency 
of its material over a wide range of topics. The chapter on ‘‘An Historical 
Glance at Development of Cities’ and the inclusion of excellent illustra- 
tive figures deserve mention. 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Making of Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area. By FRANK LorI- 
mer. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+245. $2.00. 


This is a significant study of the educational needs and demands of 
adults in the city of Brooklyn. The study was sponsored by the American 
Association for Adult Education, subsidized by the Carnegie Foundation, 
and carried out by the Brooklyn Conference on Adult Education. The 
co-operative nature of the study is of particular interest. Dr. Lorimer, 
the director of research, had behind him and assisting him the thirty-six 
institutions represented on the Brooklyn Conference. The findings are of 
greatest value to all concerned with the future of the adult in America. 
Composite portraits are drawn of the mental life of various types of adults, 
showing the direction of their intellectual interests and the relation of the 
communal resources to the fulfilling of those interests. A careful evalua- 
tion is made of the various types of education undertaken by the commu- 
nity. Inasmuch as adult education is, in all likelihood, to be the major 
movement of democracy during the coming decades, this book is invalu- 
able as a pioneering effort to discover what it is that adult minds want, 
what it is that they essentially lack, and what it is that an enlightened 
society must set about to supply. 


H. A. OVERSTREET 
New UNIVERSITY 


Health on the Farm and in the Village. By C.-E. A. WInsLow. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 


“Demonstrations” have been fashionable of late years, particularly 
since foundations have been ready to invest considerable funds in such 
social experiments. While agriculture, education, recreation, and some 
economic issues have been the centers of some demonstrations, health has 
been the favorite area of activity. It has been too little recognized that 
an attempt to lower the death-rate of a community or to improve child 
health, reduce tuberculosis, advance school standards, or even to increase 
the efficiency of cultivating certain crops cannot rightly be mere technical 
enterprises. They are all sociological enterprises because even the more 
technical and most specialized of these functions is carried out in and 
through human beings and depends, if not for its effectiveness, at least for 
its permanence and support, upon their understanding and co-operation. 

Public health officials and the planners of health demonstrations have 
run the common risk of all technicians of leading into these human prob- 
lems from too special an approach. Professor Winslow’s book, written as 
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“A Review and Evaluation of the Cattaraugus County Health Demon- 
stration, with Special Reference to Its Lessons for Other Rural Areas” jg 
notable because it recognizes in certain measure the breadth of base upon 
which the pyramid of health service should stand. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund set out in 1922 


to demonstrate, by co-operation with three typical communities embracing a 
population of half a million people, whether by intensive application of known 
health measures the extent of sickness in the United States can be further and 
materially diminished and mortality rates further and substantially reduced, and 
whether or not such practical results can be achieved in a relatively short period 
of time and at a per capita cost which communities will willingly bear. 


Cattaraugus County applied for aid under this program and was selected, 

Under the auspices of a county board of health and a full-time health 
commissioner, there were developed the accepted public health activities 
in sanitation, the control of tuberculosis, the provision of laboratory sery- 
ice, the hygiene of infancy, pre-school, and school children. These tech- 
nical undertakings were subjected to critical study and appraisal accord- 
ing to methods that have been devised by the American Public Health 
Association. Such criteria as have been utilized are at best but rough in- 
dices of the extent to which these environmental and personal health 
services really contribute to the lengthening and deepening of human life. 
Yet it is of great value that we have any criteria at all and machinery with 
which to apply them. 

Effects upon mortality have the advantage of availability and defi- 
niteness which have, therefore, been much used. One conclusion reached, 
for example, is that the demonstration resulted in the decrease in infant 
mortality to a degree responsible for saving about twenty babies’ lives a 
year. Reductions in the death-rate for tuberculosis, diphtheria, and other 
diseases are also shown. According to the financial habits of our time, it 
is estimated on the basis of the value of human life as computed by the 
statistician of our largest insurance company, the saving of five lives a 
year from diphtheria, fourteen from tuberculosis, and twenty from dis- 
eases of infancy has brought about “‘a saving of life capital worth to the 
community $300,000 a year or double the cost of the entire health pro- 
gram of the county” (p. 226). 

The sources of financial support have been primarily the tax funds of 
the county and the health and school authorities of the constituent towns. 
A very practical index of the effect of demonstrations in health work is the 
increase of county appropriations from less than $8,000 in 1923 to $33,000 
in 1929-30. Under the New York law, the county appropriations are 
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matched dollar for dollar by the state. The local school authorities and 
local boards of health originally contributed more than the county but 
now put in together about an equal sum. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund contributions rose at their peak in 1925 
to $81,000 or nearly 60 per cent of the total expenditure for the program 
in that year, but came down to $31,000 in 1930, or only about one-fifth 
of the total budget. The expenditure per capita of population runs to 
about $2.00, an amount enormously exceeding the usual expenditure for 
health work in the counties of the United States and larger than the 
amount expended in most of the cities. Yet it is the conclusion of the 
writer of this book that about $2.40 is actually needed for a sound rural 
health program. ‘““The money may not be available here and now, but we 
gain nothing by pretending that the inadequate is adequate. The protec- 
tion of health is not a fad or luxury” (p. 231). 

Health authorities, public health officials, have been timid and hesi- 
tating in asking for what they need in behalf of the community. Much is 
lost sometimes by being satisfied with a little gain when far more would be 
achieved by coming out boldly for a reasonable standard, telling what it 
costs, and keeping persistently in the fight until something approximating 
the real need has been met. 


MicHaEL M. Davis 
Jutrus ROSENWALD FUND 


L’hygiene sociale de l’enfance. By G. BANu. Paris: Masson et Cie, 

1930. Pp. xx+717. 

This is an encyclopedic review of the physiology and pathology of 
maternity and infancy and of the medical, social, and educational proce- 
dures adopted in various countries for the promotion of the health of 
mothers and infants. The work has four parts, dealing respectively with 
“Eugenics and Heredity,” “Hygiene of Maternity,” “Hygiene of In- 
fancy,” and “Statistics of Infancy.” It is comprehensive rather than criti- 
cal; but it contains a large amount of material in the form of statistics, 
digests of legislation, record forms, infant feeding formulas, and the like. 
It is perhaps somewhat stronger on the medical than on the social side 
and perhaps weakest where it deals with community health organization 
(as would be expected from a French author). The pediatrician, the health 
officer, and the child welfare worker will all find helpful data in these 
seven hundred odd pages. 

C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Revolution und Konterrevolution in China. By MANABENDA Nartg 
Roy. Berlin: Soziologische Verlagsanstalt, 1930. Pp. 480. 


This book is a translation from an English manuscript. The author 
lays claim to personal revolutionary activities in his native land, India, 
as well as in the Philippine Islands, the Dutch East Indies, Mexico, and 
China. At the beginning of the Chinese revolution of 1927 he was present 
as a delegate of the Communist Internationale. He has since been expelled 
from the Internationale and now belongs to the “Communist Opposition,” 
He says that he is personally acquainted with most of the leaders of con- 
temporary China. 

The opening chapters give a brief sketch of the origins and peculiarities 
of Chinese society and industry. Then follows an account of the coming 
of the occidental powers to the Orient. The main body of the work is a 
review of the constant series of revolutions and counter-revolutions from 
the Taiping revolt to the present day. Most attention is given to the 
more recent upheavals that have occurred since the appearance of Bol- 
shevism in China. A series of interpretations of the causes which have 
contributed to the success or failure of the various revolutions runs along 
with the main story. The bourgeoisie, the feudal military lords (generals), 
the Western powers, and the Sun Yat Sen movement are responsible for 
the failure of the revolutionary movement to date and they will continue 
to thwart it until the masses of peasants and the urban proletariat are 
more actively courted and cared for by the revolutionary leaders, Here 
the author is at his best. Be the reader’s attitude toward “‘social revolu- 
tion” what it may, he is convinced by this story that the present situation 
in China is almost hopeless and that Western methods of democratic or 
bourgeois revolution can never succeed in China. Wanton military car- 
nage, purposeful anarchy, and foreign dictation render any attempt to 
organize a strong central government futile. Some change, far more fun- 
damental and catastrophic than the fly-by-night revolutions of recent 
years, must take place before China finds herself. 

The style is popular and the book is easily intelligible to the general 
reader, but there is an excessive amount of repetition, each chapter con- 
taining a recapitulation of the preceding one. The Appendix consists of 
a crude but sufficient map, a useful chronological table, and an index of 
names. 

LyFrorD P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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A New Theory of Heredity. By C. A. GASKELL. London: C. W. Dan- 

jel Co., 1931. Pp. 93. 

This work should be entitled, Elementary Principles of Spiritualism. Its 
views are not new but very old. The author must be in his dotage; he re- 
produces some correspondence he had with Darwin in 1878. He talks 
much of “bioplasts,” “psycho-plasm,” “ectoplasm,”’ “etheric force,” “the 
astro-mental region” with its fourth and fifth dimensions which encom- 
passes the earth and is the dwelling-place of the “life-processes,” and 
similar obscurities. Denying the gene theory, he substitutes the view that 
passive matter is animated and molded by self-directing “life-processes.” 
For proof: “Mme. Bisson describes how on May 25, 1921, at 4:30 P.M., 
a beautiful little naked female, only eight inches high, fashioned itself 
gradually from a mass of ectoplasm on the medium’s hand in full view.” 


One can only exclaim, ““How marvelous!” 
F. H. HANKINS 


SmitH COLLEGE 


The Teachings of Jesus. By B. HARVIE BRANScOMB. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: Cokesbury Press, 1931. Pp. 384. $2.50. 


The Christian Ideal for Human Society. By ALFRED E. GARVIE. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. 477. $4.00. 


It is difficult to get sociologists interested in ethics, especially in ancient 
ethics based upon religious philosophy rather than upon scientific data. 
However, one of these ancient ethical systems, the ethics of the New 
Testament, is still a big factor in present-day society. It is as much a 
social fact as any other fact which we can point to, and is therefore worthy 
of study by scientific students of our civilization. Among the flood of 
books dealing with Christian ethics which have been recently published, 
probably the two above are as worthy as any of the attention of sociolo- 
gists. 

Professor Branscomb’s book is a scholarly work upon the subject cov- 
ered by its title. It is conceived and written in the best historical and 
critical spirit, which is surely not far from the scientific spirit. The spirit 
of the book is indicated by its opening sentence: “Jesus was a historical 
person, not the personification of our highest ideals and moral judgments.” 
In other words, Professor Branscomb approaches the teachings of Jesus 
from the critical and historical point of view. He asks, What records of 
Jesus’ life and teachings have been preserved; what dependability can be 
placed upon these records; and how should the information which they 
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supply be interpreted? The light of all the historical records of the time jg 
brought to bear upon the understanding of Jesus’ ethical and religious 
system. The book can be commended as a textbook, for college and indi. 
vidual use—the purpose stated in its subtitle. 

Dr. Garvie’s book is very different. It does not inquire what Jesus 
taught, but rather inquires how Jesus’ teachings might be applied under 
modern social conditions. Its author calls it a text in Christian ethics, It 
is, however, much more comprehensive than books of its class, having a 
long historical introduction, as well as a survey of present social condi- 
tions, before it takes up directly the problem of applying Christian ethics 
in all phases of present social life. The book opens with theology, but this 
should not prejudice the sociological student, because the author turns al- 
most at once from theology to psychology and sociology. His psychology 
is chiefly that of William McDougall, with McDougall’s doctrine of in- 
stincts modified by J. A. Thomson and Shand. One expects, or rather 
hopes, that Dr. Garvie will base his social ethics upon the sociology of 
L. T. Hobhouse. But there is only one mention of Hobhouse in the book, 
and that is a reference to Hobhouse’s Metaphysical Theory of the State. 
There is no mention of Hobhouse’s other notable works which laid such 
a splendid foundation for humanitarian ethics. Instead, Dr. Garvie finds 
the basis for his social ethics mainly in the sociology of Professor R. M. 
Maclver. Maclver’s doctrine of “the community,” he finds, with some 
modification, to be a suitable foundation for a doctrine of Christian 
ethics. 

Both books show that the work of sociologists is attracting the atten- 
tion of specialists in other fields and is being utilized by them. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


The Textbook in American Education. (30th Yearbook, Part II, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education). Bloomington, Illi- 
nois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. vili+364. 

The Changing Educational World. Edited by Atvin C. EvrIcH. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. xii+311. 
$3.00. 

The twentieth century has witnessed an amazing change in educational 
philosophy, in curricula, in methods in elementary and secondary schools 
and, to a less extent, in colleges and universities. This change has been 
forced upon the schools and educators by our changing civilization, which 
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has placed upon the schools the problem of educating a vastly increased 
number of pupils with a wide variety of abilities and interests. 

A new educational world and a new profession of education have come 
into being in this period, mainly because of the pressure of social changes 
from forces outside of the schools themselves. Unfortunately, the newly 
developing science of sociology has had little influence upon educational 
policies or procedures, mainly because sociologists themselves have been 
little concerned with the educational functions in our social life. To be 
sure a few sociologists in recent years, without intending it, have made 
significant contributions which are beginning to influence educators in 
their study of educational problems. It is not, however, the purpose of 
this review to indicate the failure of sociologists to participate adequately 
in the reconstruction of education, but rather to indicate the character 
and extent of changes as indicated by the books under review and the 
manner in which they present those changes. 

The first of these books presents a study of the textbooks in American 
education. In America the text, at least in the elementary and secondary 
schools, is the course of study—and therefore a change in the textbooks 
indicates a change in curriculum. While the book under review does not 
indicate the change in character of textbooks in the twentieth century, 
the discussion of such topics as ““The Textbook and Methods of Teach- 
ing,” “The Techniques of Textbook Authors,”’ “The Selection of Manu- 
scripts,” ““Current Practices in Selecting Textbooks for the Elementary 
Schools,” and so forth, indicate a marked change in educational proce- 
dure. The volume gives a clear picture of the textbook in American 
schools today, and is therefore a valuable contribution to education. 

The second book is devoted specifically to the changing educational 
world during the last twenty-five years, and includes, among others, the 
discussion of such topics as ‘Men and Machines,” “The Revival of Per- 
sonality,” ““New Problems in Education,” and ‘“‘Forces Behind Education 
in Europe’”’—topics in which the sociologist is particularly interested but 
which are not, in this volume, discussed by sociologists. The publication 
of this volume includes the addresses presented in the program arranged 
on the occasion of the observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
College of Education of the University of Minnesota. The general topics 
discussed are ‘Education and the New World,” “The University School 
of Education,” “Educational Trends,” “Educational Pioneering in Min- 
nesota,” and the ‘‘College of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
altogether twenty-five chapters by twenty-three contributors. 

Naturally the book lacks in unity and involves overlapping in content 
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as well as difference of merit in the presentations themselves, but it does 
present forcefully the subject matter indicated in the title and demon. 
strates that we are in an educational world totally different from that of 
a quarter of a century ago. 


E. GEORGE Payne 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Syllabus in an Introduction to a Philosophy of Education. By 
Isaac Doucuton. Mansfield, Pa.: Published by the author, 1931, 
Pp. 108. 


“This course is an attempt to integrate the more or less isolated studies 
which students will have made in biology, sociology, psychology and cer- 
tain specialized fields of education, as comprised in the various teacher 
training curricula,” says the Foreword. As a guide to reading and think- 
ing, this syllabus seems especially strong and effective in its “questions 
and problems,” only fair in its reference readings, and a poor help in its 
digests. The ideal of the course and the syllabus—integration—is splen- 
did; but the reviewer suspects that most students, usually some twenty 
years of age, will emerge from these studies with their minds less, rather 
than more, “integrated’’"—so vast and confused are the issues assembled! 


Davip SNEDDEN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain. By MARY BARNETT GI- 
son. New York: Industrial Relations Counsellors, 1931. Pp. xiii+ 
560. 

Miss Gilson has produced what, in the reviewer’s mind, is the out- 
standing and definitive work on unemployment insurance in Great Brit- 
ain. She has shown a remarkable capacity to combine a minute descrip- 
tion of the facts with a sure-footed analysis and an objective judgment in 
the midst of a bewildering maze. Each chapter contains a valuable sum- 
mary, which the reviewer would not recommend as a short cut to knowl- 
edge for the superficial reader, but as an aid to the attentive and careful 
one in restoring in his own mind the general thread of the discussion. 

The reviewer is exceedingly impressed by the author’s treatment of the 
most important subject in the book, namely, the effect of unemployment 
insurance on the mobility of labor. The book combines a highly accurate 
and comprehensive historical treatment with a convincing analysis of the 
actual problem today. It is a very creditable performance not only to the 
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author but to the Industrial Relations Counsellors, who made it possible 
for her to gather her material on the spot. It may be that America is 
definitely reduced to a vicarious participation in the world-wide move- 
ment for social insurance through the work of her scholarship. Many of 
us would prefer a more direct participation. 


S. PERLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Rationalization of German Industry. Prepared by Vaso TrIvANo- 
vircu. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 1931. 
Pp. xv+182. $3.00. 

In the course of the past ten years a large volume of literature has 
appeared on the subject of “rationalization of industry” as developed in 
western European countries, particularly in Germany. The literature re- 
veals a wide divergence of judgment with respect to the precise nature of 
rationalization, and the significance of the changes it represents in either 
theory or practice. 

To some students it is only a slogan or shibboleth representing every- 
thing that is good and nothing that is bad for management, labor, and the 
general public; comparable to the question-begging phrase “planned 
economy” employed by current propagandists in the United States. To 
other students it appertains to technological matters and is consequently 
held to be primarily a program of scientific management. Still others in a 
position to speak authoritatively think of it as a program to control the 
output of an entire industry with a view to securing a certain price, in- 
stead of allowing the individual producer to regulate his own production, 
and to co-ordinate the different industries within a country and the com- 
peting industries within two or more countries. As developed to date in 
Germany the movement represents something of all these conceptions. 
It is at once a program for improving technology and a system of control 
by economic groups of producers, consumers, distributors, and workers 
operating under governmental sanction. For the most part these groups 
are voluntary associations, but in some cases were established by govern- 
mental edict. 

The present volume discusses only the industrial-organization aspect of 
rationalization—the movement to limit competition by controlling pro- 
duction and distribution through cartels or trade associations, informal 
agreements, mergers, and combines. Perhaps this is the most important 
element in the rationalization movement, but it is only one of many as- 
pects. Since all but 12 pages are devoted to depicting the nature, extent, 
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methods of operation, and legal status of cartels and combines, the title 
of the book is somewhat misleading. 

Students interested in the field covered will find herein well-arranged 
and quite comprehensive data depicting the growth and present status of 
the more important cartels and combines, together with a fairly adequate 
discussion of recent developments in public regulation. 

Although the book does not formally present a critical evaluation of 
these types of economic organization, and this appears to avoid taking a 
definite position, the general impression given is distinctly favorable to 
this form of “planned” as contrasted with our own “planless” economy. 
Competent German students frankly admit that cartels have failed to 
achieve the results expected, and many are convinced that they are re- 
sponsible for increased irregularity and less economical methods of doing 
business. Students interested in a critical evaluation of cartels and com- 
bines will not find the subject adequately developed in this book. 

R. W. Stone 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Concentration in American Industry. By HARRY W. LAIDLER. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. xvit+5o1. $3.75. 


Laidler’s book goes far beyond the usual categories established for books 
on the trust problem. The data on the traditional chapters (oil, steel, 
toabcco) are brought down to date and are freshly interpreted, but in 
addition a valuable and successful effort is made to analyze the combina- 
tion problem as it presents itself in the coal, transportation, communica- 
tion (telegraph, telephone, radio), power, automobile, moving-picture, 
clothing, food, and publishing industries. While the new data which Laid- 
ler presents tend to give his concluding chapter the tone of a program 
rather than of a generalization arrived at by induction, it should be added 
that the new material is presented with great objectivity and remarkable 
completeness for the available space. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Racial Factors in American Industry. By HERMAN FELDMAN. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1931. Pp. xiv+318. $4.00. 


This is a valuable compendium of fact and opinion on the industrial 
aspects of race prejudice. Its two parts deal respectively with the facts 
and with suggested remedies. In the first part special chapters are de- 
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yoted to the Negro, Chinese, Japanese and Filipinos, Mexicans and 
Indians, and the foreign whites. The second part sets forth community, 
industria!, and managerial programs for dealing with the problems dis- 
covered. 

Though Part I contains little factual material that is new, it is inter- 
estingly and suggestively written and brings together in very cogent form 
a sufficient array of facts to give neat pictures of the industrial problems 
of the various racial elements. These pictures are well balanced, the 
author being at great pains to avoid exaggeration and to present contrary 
opinions. Slightly more than one-fourth of the book is devoted to the 
Negro, a distribution of space that seems warranted by the recent indus- 
trial push of the Negro, his numbers, and his geographical distribution. 
The author very safely concludes that no present policy can be based on 
any theory of the Negro’s ultimate absorption or disappearance. Nor 
need the question of his innate equality with the white man be allowed to 
impede his employment so long as he proves his fitness for industrial pur- 
suits even in the face of serious handicaps. Race prejudice tends strongly 
to accentuate the evils which give it plausibility. 

Repeatedly the author emphasizes the overwhelming importance of 
community sentiment for the policies of employers, but he also calls 
attention to the reaction of the latter on the former. The later chapters 
canvas the resources of comriunities in reducing the evils of race friction, 
but without leading one to suppose that much can be done by conscious 
effort. Time, with the steady assimilation of racial elements and the 
softening of current asperities, may, when industry is again prosperous, 


accomplish much. 
F. H. HANKINS 


SmitH COLLEGE 


A Personnel Program for the Federal Civil Service. By HERMAN FELD- 
MAN. (House Document No. 773, 71st Congress, 3d Session.) 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1931. 
Pp. ix+ 289. 

This very competent report on the federal civil service, packed with 
critical considerations of the major phases of personnel management, con- 
stitutes a first-rate contribution to the literature of public administration. 
While the principal emphasis is on the elements of a sound wage policy, 
the report wisely recognizes that every phase of personnel management 


may affect the morale of the force and must consequently be weighed and 
developed. 
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As a result of this broad point of view, we have an informed analysis 
of the whole range of present personnel practices with many constructive 
suggestions for their improvement. An early practical result was the 
establishment of the Council of Personnel Administration by President 
Hoover in 1931. 

Students of the federal government who are familiar with the Report 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Reclassification (1920) will find 
occasion both for satisfaction and regret in this survey of conditions in 
1930. Some notable progress is recorded: the Pension Act, the Classifica. 
tion Act, the strengthening of the Personnel Classification Board and its 
excellent work with the field service. On the other hand the reader of this 
report will take away a lively sense of things yet undone and problems 
still unsolved. Obviously Dr. Feldman is on the right track in recom- 
mending a stronger consolidated personnel agency. 


LEONARD D. Waite 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Facts and Fetishes in Advertising. By E. T. GUNDLACH. Chicago: 
Consolidated Book Publishers, 1931. Pp. xvi+672. 


This is a book about waste in advertising, not the “‘social waste” of 
orthodox economics, but the waste due to ineffective advertising methods, 

In his advertising practices and beliefs Mr. Gundlach is a nominalist. 
He not only thinks that all advertising works solely by influencing indi- 
vidual minds, but claims he can prove it. Unfortunately, he fails to do 
the latter. Instead, he devotes nearly 700 pages to diatribes against “the 
fetishes,” as he calls the concepts of the mass psychologist in advertising. 
The result is a very tiring book, containing much heat but little light. 

This is all the more regrettable because in one-third the space Mr, 
Gundlach might have given—what he undoubtedly possesses—a series of 
case records which would have been a real contribution to the scientific 
method for which he pleads. 


James W. Youne 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Readings in Industrial Psychology. By Bruck V. Moore and 
GEORGE W. HARTMANN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. 
Pp. xxxix+ 560. $5.00. 


Industrial psychology has sprung into considerable prominence since 
the war, especially in England and Germany. A large number of books 
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have appeared both abroad and in this country, as well as a continuous 
stream of journal articles and research reports. The book of readings by 
Moore and Hartmann contains a sample of the more valuable part of this 
literature. It gives a first-rate sketchy view of present-day “scientific” 
industrial psychology. One series of chapters deals with tests, rating 
scales, interest blanks, and other methods of appraising men for employ- 
ment; another section is concerned with problems of efficiency, fatigue, 
accidents, and training; later chapters take up monotony, morale, unrest, 
and leadership. The material is orthodox and is chosen with special atten- 
tion to statistical and experimental approaches to problems. 

The book contains little that bears upon the important everyday hu- 
man problems of industry, either from the viewpoint of manager or work- 
er. The readings make one recognize the wide gap which separates the 
restricted technical advances in this field from the large and complex 
problems which are met through the exercise of art—when they are met at 
all. In this respect, perhaps, industrial psychology is no different from all 


other applied social science. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Folkways in Thomas Hardy. By Ruts A. Friror. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 357. $3.00. 


There are few novelists and poets whose works are so completely built 
around folk lore and folk customs as are those of Thomas Hardy’s. He 
had steeped himself in this material, and every one of his writings makes 
use of his accurate, vivid, and unadulterated knowledge of Wessex folk 
ways; he had, indeed, “‘worked with a collaborator—the folk.” 

Miss Firor has accomplished the task of isolating this folk material 
from the mass of Hardy’s writing, and of bringing it together in compact 
form; this she has done with care and intelligence. She has a wide knowl- 
edge of folk lore, and makes illuminating comments on the various prac- 
tices of Hardy’s peasants, without ever obtruding upon them a sophisti- 
cated point of view. There are chapters on omens, divination, ghost lore, 
magic, medicine, weather, festivals and sports, law, legends. 

It would be captious to criticize adversely so splendid a performance. 
It is possible that there is too much of an attempt to show parallel beliefs 
in other parts of the world, too much attention given to folk beliefs and 
not enough to actual folk ways, too much repetition of the same material 
(one case, for example, is discussed under three headings, and the whole 
of the connective story is repeated in each case); but one feels as if a sym- 
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pathetic and keen-minded critic had been among the Wessex folk, and 
that the picture of their many-sided life here given is accurate. What 
other authors have done with Homer and the Norse sagas, Miss Firor has 
accomplished admirably with Hardy. 


James G. Leysurn 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


American Tramp and Underworld Slang. By GODFREY IRwIN. New 
York: Sears Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 263. $2.50. 


On the jacket of this book the publishers inform us that “tramps need 
some language that would carry a meaning to their own fraternity with- 
out meaning anything to the police or to anyone set against the tramp’s 
prosecution of his business.” It is unfortunate that publishers cannot be 
satisfied with putting out a perfectly good book without encasing it ina 
vale of mystery. Tramp language does not grow by design any more than 
any other language. It is the accumulation of the tramp’s peculiar ex. 
perience. Irwin says that much in his Introduction, and it is reiterated in 
an essay by Eric Partridge printed later in the volume. The value of the 
glossary of a thousand or more terms as well as the collection of tramp 
songs (unfortunately without music) need not be argued to students of 
society. There is only the question of whether the author has done a good 
job. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that nothing better has been done, 
There is one thing to be regretted; the author has not indicated whether 
he got any of his terms from other sources. He might have drawn with 
profit from such books as The Hobo’s Hornbook by George Milburn and 
The Milk and Honey Route by Dean Stiff. It may be that Irwin went to 
press too soon to see these books but both authors covered the same field 
in a less adequate way. The Hornbook is a collection of songs and The 
Milk and Honey Route has a glossary including many terms not found in 
the present volume. 

Another merit of the book is that the author has not subscribed to the 
fiction that American tramps have a sign language, as so many professors 
are wont to believe. 


NELS ANDERSON 
SETH Low Junior COLLEGE 


Dancing Gods. By ERNA FEerGcusson. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1931. Pp. xxvi+276+x. $3.00. 
Dancing Gods is primarily, a collection of descriptions of dances of the 
Indians of the Southwest. But the author has supplied much ethnological 
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and historical information that is necessary for an understanding of these 
dances and ceremonies; one cannot only “see” them in this book, but 
understand them as well. All of the pueblos are visited, from Taos to 
Isleta, Acoma, Zufii, and the Hopi. Some ceremonies of the Navajos and 
Apaches, too, are included. 

Miss Fergusson writes from the point of view of an artist rather than 
an ethnologist, but she is well informed and treats her subject intelligently 
and with sympathy. However, she is glad that the native religion has 
made possible the preservation of these beautiful ceremonies in spite of 
the fact that unhygienic and filthy habits (which she deplores) are due to 
the same supernatural outlook. She hopes that the dances and ceremonies 
can be preserved as art forms after the religious spirit which now motivates 
them has died (pp. xvii, xxv). But, she notes in another connection, 
“Pueblo life is so unified that, as outside influence breaks down old ways 
of living and of worshipping, old moralities are forgotten, reverence for 
old people and the ancient religion is lost, even self-respect declines” (p. 
25). That the form will be preserved after the spirit has died seems doubt- 
ful, to say the least. Some ceremonies may be preserved for a time by 
groups who become professional (vaudeville) artists. This has, indeed, 
occurred in some instances. But among the folk they are almost surely 
doomed to extinction, in the reviewer’s opinion. 


Leslie A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Spencer's Last Journey. Edited by R. R. Maretrt and T. K. PEn- 
NIMAN. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. xi+153. 


This little book is to be regarded as a memorial to a great ethnologist. 
Sir Baldwin Spencer is better known for his studies of the Australian 
aborigines than for the work he accomplished in his own field of biology. 
At the end of a long life (he was sixty-nine years of age) Spencer decided 
to undertake an expedition to Tierra del Fuego to make a study of the 
natives of the region. He had hardly begun his work when he was taken 
ill and died on July 14, 1929. His brief journal is here printed (pp. 49- 
108) and is supplemented by a narrative by Miss Hamilton, who accom- 
panied him. The journal is of personal interest as revealing the man him- 
self but contains little or nothing to add to our scanty knowledge of the 
ethnology of this region. Mr. Henry Balfour adds a brief description of 
the small archaeological and ethnological collection made by Spencer in 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego (pp. 124-42). Sir James Frazer contributes 
as an Introduction an appreciation of Spencer’s work as an anthropolo- 
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gist. Mr. Marett, who is one of the editors of the volume, provides a mem- 
oir which gives an interesting brief account of Spencer’s life and work. 

Spencer and Gillen will for long be remembered as having given us the 
first systematic, scientific account of a native tribe of Australia. It is 
difficult to estimate the share of each in this combined work. Gillen pro- 
vided the intimate acquaintance with the natives acquired by his years of 
residence among them. Spencer’s contribution was that of a mind 
trained in science. It is probable that neither of them could have accom. 
plished alone what they were able to do by their joint effort. 


A. R. RADcLIFFE-BRowNn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tests and Challenges in Sociology. By EDWARD ALSWoRTH Ross. 
New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. vi+102. 


This book is designed as a class manual to be used by students in con- 
junction with the author’s Principles of Sociology (revised edition). For 
each chapter of the textbook a number of pertinent “‘test”’ questions have 
been prepared. In addition there are numerous propositions about which 
the student is supposed to think, and which it is intended he should be 
prepared to discuss when he comes to class. The author contributes also 
a brief Preface in which are included suggestions for the use of the tests 
and the challenges. With a critical instructor, who prevents vague gener- 
alizing on the points that are raised, the manual should be useful and also 
add interest to the classroom work. 


M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A History of London. By GorpoN Home. New York: Cape and 

Smith, 1931. Pp. 127. $0.60. 

If the history of London has been the history of England, as no doubt 
it was until the reign of Henry VIII, Mr. Home’s little volume is an inter- 
esting thumb-nail sketch of both. The book traces the history of the city 
from pre-Roman days to the end of Victoria’s brilliant reign in rgot. 
Considerable attention is given to wars and sieges, political murders, pes- 
tilence, and conflagrations. The student of the city may, however, find in 
it some interesting references to the réle of the Thames in the selection of 
London’s site, the early decrease of the “night population” at its center, 
and the growth of its trade and commerce. A bibliography of both old 
and more recent works and a list of its historical monuments is appended. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Has Science Discovered God? A Symposium of Modern Scientific 
Opinion. Edited by Epwarp H. Corton. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. lviii+308. $3.50. 


The answer to the question in the title of this book is that it has not, 
but that it is discovering that there is less objection to the theistic hy- 
pothesis than nineteenth-century science supposed. Here is a symposium 
which embodies the opinions of some of the leading scientific men of our 
time, from Albert Einstein to Robert A. Millikan. Strangely enough, 
apparently no leading social scientist was asked to contribute to this 
symposium, unless we except Professor William McDougall, whose inter- 
ests are quite as much in the social sciences as in psychology. Practically 
all of the other great names are those of physical scientists. It is needless 
to say that their opinions are interesting, and often very valuable, though 
the writer of this review has difficulty in understanding why the opinions 
of a physical scientist upon this problem are considered more valuable 
than those of a student of human history and human society. 


CHARLES A. ELLwWoop 
DvUKE UNIVERSITY 


Social Work Ethics. By LuLA JEAN Ettiott. New York: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1931. Pp. 48. $0.50. 


Social work is emerging as a profession. This pamphlet, the third in a 
series of studies on technique, brings down to date the movement for 
developing a code of professional ethics. A tentative code issued by the 
Family Welfare Association in 1923 covers situations in some detail,as does 
the report of the Committee on Standards of the American Association of 
Social Workers, given in the Appendix. The codes drafted by various 
chapters are merely brief statements of general principles. The author 
sent a questionnaire to the members of the Chicago Chapter to test their 
attitudes on certain ethical problems. The replies indicate substantial 
unanimity on some points, and marked divergence on others. Some edu- 
cation in professional ethics is now given in many of the training schools, 
usually through the discussion of cases in class or conference rather than 
through formal courses. A full bibliography adds to the value of the 
study. 


Epcar L. HEERMANCE 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio. By P. G. Brcx and 
C. E. Livery. Wooster: Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
(Bulletin 489), September, 1931. Pp. 46. 

Such studies as this, and a number of them have appeared in different 
parts of the United States in recent years, are serving to give a much 
clearer picture of the phenomena of rural migration. Increasingly, it is 
becoming apparent that many factors, varying widely in the several re- 
gions of the nation, and even from community to community in the 
same region, determine the nature and extent of these migratory move- 
ments. 

Of 1,589 boys and girls who were reared in the open country in three 
different parts of Ohio and had “started for themselves,” 36 per cent of 
the male migrants entered farming, and 35 per cent of the female mi- 
grants were married to husbands who were farmers. Among the factors 
found to be clearly related to the proportion of the male migrants becom- 
ing farmers were the occupation and tenure of the parents, the size of the 
parental farm business, the extent of participation of the parents in 
organizational activities, the stability of occupation and location of the 
parents, the age of the migrants, their schooling, and the economic con- 
dition of agriculture at the time of beginning their independent careers, 
Marriage was a large determining factor in the retention of women on the 
farms, but the percentage of the female migrants marrying farmers was 
discovered to have been declining since 1900 and before. The majority of 
the males who became farmers were from the families of the most stable 
and successful farmers. A marked tendency was noted among the success- 
ful farm families of German extraction to subdivide their lands in order to 
aid their sons in entering farming; and, in general, the tendency that the 
migrant who stayed in agriculture was the one who received aid from the 
parental household was a pronounced one. 

This study of Messrs. Lively and Beck represents another valuable 
contribution of the Ohio Experiment Station to the literature on the sub- 
ject of rural migrations and bears the earmarks of a carefully and thor- 


oughly done piece of work. 


WILson GEE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Selective Migration from Three Rural Vermont Towns and Its Sig- 
nificance. (Fifth Annual Report of the Eugenics Survey of Ver- 
mont.) Burlington: University of Vermont, 1931. Pp. vii+8z. 
This report is a timely investigation of rural-urban mobility in Ver- 

mont. Census figures indicate that 40 per cent of the natives of Vermont 
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live in other towns. Three rural towns were studied, each as being typical 
ofa class, and none now having a population over 725. In the past twenty 
years, these towns have suffered losses in population ranging from 58 to 
64 per cent. The emigrants are of the old native stock, two-thirds of them 
are between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, the majority are unmarried, 
7 per cent have attended college, and 10 per cent had had some voca- 
tional training. 

Such selective emigration, and an immigration which is not compensa- 
tory, brings about population and social changes which threaten the “fine 
quality of stock.” 

From the sociological standpoint the survey is well done and sound. 
The editor says that the pamphlet ventures to straddle the chasm be- 
tween popular treatment of a theme and accurate scientific analysis. It 
also bridges the gulf between a eugenics that is ignorant of its sociology 
and a sociology that is unaware of genetics. As a matter of fact, it is pri- 
marily a study of the social factors in rural-urban mobility. 


Bessie Bloom WESSEL 
CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Social Relations of Slaterville Springs—Brooktondale Area, Tompkins 
County, New York. By GLENN A. Bakkum and Bruce L. MEt- 
vin. Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (Bulletin 501), March, 1930. Pp. 55. 

Village Service Agencies, New York, 1925. By Bruce L. MELvIn. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station (Bul- 
letin 493), August, 1929. Pp. 117. 

Rural Population, Tompkins and Schuyler Counties, New York, 1925. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station (Bul- 
letin 487), June, 1929. Pp. 58. 

Rural Population of New York, 1855 to 1925. By Bruce L. MELVIN. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Memoir 116), June, 1928. Pp. 12r. 

In the first-named bulletin, the local status of economic and social 
organization is given, chiefly by quantitative enumeration. “Neighbor- 
hoods” are classified into the hamlet neighborhood, the activity neighbor- 
hood, the institutional neighborhood, and the village neighborhood. Chief 
conclusions are: “The process of urbanization is rapidly changing the 
area studied.” There has been a breaking down both of communities and 
of neighborhoods, and a growing economic and social dependence upon the 
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city. “The population appears to be in process of stratification,” accord- 
ing to residence on hard-surfaced or dirt roads. “A study of this kind re- 
veals a condition that challenges the present form of local government.” 
Unfortunately, the reader is not given the past data with which present 
data are compared, with the result that he cannot judge the validity of 
the trends observed by the authors. 

Village Service Agencies is a statistical analysis of secondary census and 
commercial data. Significant correlations appear between size of villages 
and the number and kind of economic and social agencies in them. Also, 
“Villages are much nearer to one another in the environment of the city.” 

The two bulletins dealing with rural population give the usual composi- 
tion data, taken mainly from the federal census. In the case of the two 
counties, six demographic types are found: the tourist town, villages in 
agricultural areas, villages in areas of farm abandonment, industrial 
villages, satellite villages, and the open country. Of the open-country 
population, 31 per cent is a non-farming group. “Cities, towns, and 
villages influence the density of the open-country population more than 
does the type of farming.” The state-wide study shows population trends 
for large and small towns, rural and farm population, unincorporated and 
incorporated villages. ‘‘From 1855 to 1920, the rural population declined 
in all sections of the state, but the decline was greatest in the farming and 
least in the suburban counties.”’ ““The marked phenomenon between 1920 
and 1925 was suburbanization..... The farm population increased in 
the suburban counties but declined in all the others, the greatest decline 


being in the farming counties.” 
T. C. McCormick 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


A Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the United States. By 
Everett E. Epwarps. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (Miscellaneous Publication No. 84), 1930. Pp. iv+307. 


Mr. Edwards has produced a most useful bibliography. It is in the 
process of growth and makes no pretense of being exhaustive. Revisions 
should include more source material of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, including travels and a list of agricultural and other useful periodi- 
cals. This bibliography should be in the hands of social and economic 
historians as well as sociologists. 

RvussELL H. ANDERSON 


Museum oF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, CHICAGO 
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Cope: Master Naturalist. The Life and Letters of Edward Drinker 
Cope. A Study of the Pioneer Foundations of Paleontology in Amer- 
ica. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBorN [and others in co-operation]. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 740. $5.00. 


Among the significant larger biographies recently published is this 
elaborate yet simply and attractively written life-story of a great man of 
science—not a mere thinker, laboratory worker, or teacher, brilliantly as 
he shone in all these capacities; but a traveler and pioneer field explorer 
who did more than any other one man to discover, exhume, identify, or 
describe for the first time and name numerous extinct higher animals. 

An original geologist, and an evolutionary philosopher of commanding 
power and influence, he was in his later years a professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was an ardent evolutionist, a Lamarckian, a theist, 
an innovator in science, a “‘come-outer”’ in religion and morals, and a most 
pronounced, dynamic, and engaging personality. His early Quakerism 
colored the thought and manners of this strikingly American savant of 
cosmopolitan contacts and reputation. Not that they were either con- 
tinuously quiet or prevailingly drab! 

Professor Cope’s letters vivify the volume, and reflect social and po- 
litical conditions, as they express social views. He delivered himself volu- 
bly on a variety of topics, including many in education, ethics, and soci- 
ology. He wrote on feminism, opposed women’s suffrage on biological 
grounds, from the standpoint of the better class of women, and of social 
and political welfare. He was a radical regarding marriage, proposing, in 
great detail, a short-term, renewable-contract marriage. The classified 
bibliography of 1,395 titles lists several in sociology; many others, of bio- 
logical and anthropological nature, bear upon this science, in its descrip- 
tive, natural history, and genetic aspects. A man of “fine personal quali- 
ties,” yet a fighter, often antagonizing his fellows, Cope was, both serious- 
ly and satirically, something of a prophet, interested in many practical 
reforms; as he was about the leading naturalist of his age and country. 


WILLIAM HARPER Davis 
New 


Economic Equity. By Tuos. J. Hucues. Dayton: John J. Scruby, 1931. 
Pp. 262. $1.00. 
A Utopian mixture of “religion” and “economics” with a contribution to 
neither. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Germany and the Germans. By EuGEeNn DIEsEL, translated by W. D, 
Rosson-Scotr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 


Germany and the Germans is a book for both Germans and foreigners. The 
author seems to have no prejudices or very set formula for the regeneration of 
Germany. He recognizes that his country is “a land without design” and with. 
out “clear will or ordered measure.” 

As z survey of a complex set of geographic, historic, economic, political, and 
philosophic facts it might well serve as a model of clarity and sincerity. There ig 
an aloofness about this work that inspires not alone confidence but a type of 
sympathy with the German people that a less sincere and less critical work 
could never achieve. 

One of the main theses of the book that seems to be permeating the whole 
work like a musical theme is the fact that Germany and the Germans are still in 
process of development, and thus still somewhat of an uncertain entity. In har- 
mony with this theme the author comes to the conclusion that Germany is yet 
to achieve a spiritual harmony and unity before she can participate in what 
Nietzsche calls “‘a synthesis of Europe.” 

Although the book at no time pretends to defend Germany and the Germans 
there is throughout a note of hopefulness which is based upon the fact that a new 
German spirit is being awakened which is bound to become emancipated from 
the ‘“‘narrowly intellectual and mechanistic spirit of the age.” 


CAROL ARONOVICI 
PactFic PALISADES, CAL. 


The Little Green Shutter. By BRAND WuiITLock. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1931. Pp. 157. $1.50. 


Under this innocent title the author describes Prohibition as an “attempt to 
hustle humanity [in America] into instant perfection.” His argument affords 
the opportunity to point out the relation between custom and law, a relation 
which in this instance he holds is wanting. He reminds us that before Prohibi- 
tion there was the problem of the saloon and intemperance while in these latter 
days these problems still abide plus the device that was to dispel them, Mr. 
Whitlock offers, however, no alternative short of nullification through repeal of 
existing statutes or failure to provide enforcement funds. The Eighteenth 
amendment he opines will remain in the Constitution ‘“‘as a proof of our moral 
aspiration” but will offer no more effective barrier to our drinking than the little 
green shutter in the saloons of other days did to the bibulous habits of the “pious 
citizen.” 

The book is, in short, a critique of freedom in post-Volsteadian America. The 
account of the history of Prohibition from its agrarian beginnings in the “Wom- 
an’s Crusade” of the late seventies to its urban senility as marked by the Wicker- 
sham Report is well told. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Communication. By Davip O. Woopsury. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1931. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


Here, interestingly and accurately told, is the story of man’s achievements 
in communication. The author pays due respect to the aid which science, from 
da Vinci to Marconi, has rendered. The cumulative and social nature of inven- 
tion is implicit in the account. 


S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The New Road to Civilization. By H. G, Baker. Seattle: Economy 
Publishers, 1931. 2 vols., pp. 149 and 169. $3.20. 


Eugenics marks the way! 
Cc S, JOHNSON 
UnIversITy OF CHICAGO 


Love Letters and Letters about Love. By Witttam J. Rosinson. New 
York: Eugenics Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 87. 


The author of this slender but important volume is to sex literature in 
America what Havelock Ellis is in England and Magnus Hirschfeld is in Ger- 
many. 

He is the author of more than twenty books on sex and edits the Critic and 
Guide. Like Haldemann Julius and Upton Sinclair, he has his own publishing 
house and his own unique methods of distributing his books, and is apparently 
much more successful than most authors who depend upon reputable publishers. 

The opening chapter asks ‘““‘What Is Love?” and answers “I stand baffled 
and perplexed, awed and overwhelmed.” To the question, “Is love just sex?” 
he explains, ‘“No, love and sex are not synonymous; for love is more than sex, 
and much less. And as there can be sex without love, so there can be love with- 
out sex relations.” 

He quotes ‘‘He who has one love has one sorrow.” “He who has one hundred 
loves has one hundred sorrows.’’ And comments, “Shall we add: he who has no 
love has no sorrow? Alas it is not so. He who has no love sometimes tastes the 
bitterest of sorrows.” 

The book contains many beautiful love letters, some of which appear to be 
autobiographical. 

Dr. Robinson is a Reformer and writes a number of letters giving mature ad- 
vice to the lovelorn. 

Love Letters is a soothing rather than a stimulating book. And it is always in- 
teresting to know how the other fellow makes love. 


Ben L. REITMAN 
CHICAGO 


Doctor’s Etiquette. By JEAN C. ISNER. Boston: Published by the author, 

1931. Pp. 128. 

This book is dedicated “to the good of Humanity.” The title was chosen be- 
cause the author was “‘buffeted from one doctor to another and told by each that 
one doctor must stand with the other” (p. 7). It is the story of alleged profession- 
al non-, mis-, and malfeasance. The psychiatrist may find in it materials of inter- 
est. It is poorly written and obviously a missionary effort. 


S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lincoln and His Cabinet. By CLARENCE EDWARD MacartTNEY. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xviii+366. $3.50. 
This competent historical monograph uses no analytical conceptions of a 
technical nature which would interest a sociologist or psychologist. 


Haroitp D. LASSwELL 
UnIversity or CHICAGO 
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Education as a Social Force. By M. V. MARSHALL. (“Harvard Bulletins in 
Education,” No. 18.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xi+160. 


This monograph presents a study of the teacher-training program in Nova 
Scotia in its historical development and present status. The author attempts a 
complete study of all the factors involved in the training of teachers in the area 
studied and to determine, from the factors considered, a plan or program of 
teacher training which meets the social needs of the province. The summary, in 
concluding the study of the provincial college, represents adequately the situ- 
ation: 


The curriculum confines itself almost wholly to review of the work of the elementary 
grades and specific techniques of teaching. It is overcrowded with brief courses in the 
attempt to perform the impossible task of laying a foundation of scholarship and develop 
professional skill in a very short training period. There is little evidence in the curric- 
ulum to show that the teachers in training are ever presented with the conception of 
the teacher as a community leader and an active agent in the preservation and sont 
ment of human resources. Their conception of education, the curriculum implies, must 
be the administering of prescribed doses of subject matter. 


This conclusion unfortunately represents rather faithfully the situation in 
teacher-training institutions in the States as well. 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


Jacob Fugger the Rich. By JacoB StRIEDER. Edited by N. S. B. Gras, 
New York: The Adelphi Company, 1931. Pp. xxvi+227. 


Jacob Fugger, surnamed the Rich, was the most powerful of the Renaissance 
captains of industry. In Augsburg, during the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he laid the foundation for the family fortune by his wholesale dealings in 
cloth. Extending his activities to the exploitation of the silver and copper re- 
sources of the Tyrol, he soon became the greatest entrepreneur of his day. His 
most spectacular coup was the financing of the election of Charles V as Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire; the Fugger guldens enabled Charles to outbid 
Francis I of France for the coveted honor. The subsequent influence of Jacob 
the Rich in European politics and finance is comparable to that of the Roths- 
childs, three hundred years later. Non-specialized in activity, combining the 
functions of wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer, common carrier, and interna- 
tional banker, he was the J. P. Morgan of his day. The present volume is not an 
exhaustive biography of Jacob Fugger, but is rather an essay in the economic 
and commercial history of the Renaissance. 

Francis E. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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